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The editors of this journal are Leonarp Bacon, 
an! Josepu P. Toompson. The immediate Editorial 
supervision is committed to Mr. Thompson. 

The Editors will be aided, also, in their consulta- 
tious by the Rev. R. 8. Srorrs, Jun.; who will con- 
tinue to contribute to the literary and other depart- 
ments of the paper, over his own signature, (8.) 

The Assistant Editor is Rev. Josuvua Leavirr. 

Rev. Georue B. Cuzever, D.D., (C.) and Rev. 
Henny Warp Beecuer, (#) are enlisted as stated 

contributors. 


Correspondence. 
For the IndepenJent. 


MATTERS AT THE WEST. 


PRESBYTERIANISM VERSUS CONGREGATIONALISM. 











In Buck’s Theolugical Dictionary we have the 
fullowing account of the origin of Presbyterian- | 
ism in the United States. “ The first Presbyte- 
riuns in America came from England, Scotland 
and Ireland, about the year 1700. They settled 
in What is now a part of New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. The first Presbyterian church formed in 
the United States was in Philadelphia, ... ..” 
when, the writer does not say, but in Appendix, 
No. IL. he remarks, of that chureh, “it had a 
pastor in 1701.” © The first Presbyterian church 
in the city or state of New York was that of 
Wall-street, founded in 1716,” he says, in place; 
and subjeins: “The churches of Newark, New 
ersey, und of Jamaica, Newton, Southampton, 
Fast Hampton, &e., which are now Presbyterian, 
were founded several years prior to the above- 
ueutioned, but were originally Congregational, 
und sv remained till about the year 1716." In 
the Appendix he adds, * Among the original set- 
‘lers were some Presbyterians, but they were too 





The Independent is at the | and after meeting, home again, regularly, and 


| would continue Presbyterian in some sort. No 


nied the right toorganize in any place or are 
looked upon with jealousy and ill-feeling, cer- 
| tainly this does not come from Presbyterians with 
| @ good grace, in the light of all the above facts. 
, and least of all from any turncoats in that body ! 
| A severe conflict here was, some years ago, gone 
| through with ; peuce then seemed to be agreed 
on, at least by comparative silence ; but for these 
| two years past, and especially since the debate 
| in the last General Assembly on church-exten- 





| Sion, a policy seems to be in operative existence 
;to impede Congregationalism in its peaceful, 
steady, rapid growth in the West. 

| To say nothing of a Convention in Chicago in 
| the spring of 1850, efforts in the towns are being 


| earried from home to the Presbyterian church, 


with a carefulness indicative of a design, the 
easy walking distance being but one quarter of 
a mile ; in another town, the members of a fam- 
ily of Congregationalists, just from New Eng- 
land, were early visited by the Presbyterian 
| minister, and were beset and urged by a mem- 
ber of his church, not to unite with the Congre- 
| gational church, but with the Presbyterians. 
ee no pains were spared to prejudice them 
against the Congregationalists ; and in several 
instances befure this one, families and individu- 
als, Congregationalists, had been plied in the 
same way, and tvo successfully; in yet another 
town, a Presbyterian church was declared by 
the Presbytery vacant of a supply, though a tal- 
ented and highly acceptable Congregatioau! min- 
ister was at the time pastor of the church, and 
under regular appointment there by the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society. 

| A long line of facts, like to these, might be 
presented. Let these be a sample of what is 
|now doing at the West. What does all this 
imean? Is it the fruit of a settled policy? Or 
is it the dernier resort in the last struggles of a 
waning body? One Presbyterian minister had 
the candor to say, that the General Assembly 
(N.8.) would ere long cease to be; that the 
Congregational element in it would become Con- 
gregationalists in form; the pro-slavery portion 
Old School in connection; and the remainder 








doubt the presentiment of a change of affairs in 
that body has been felt; it is seen that Congre- 
gationalism is rapidly on the increase ; and now 
a last struggling effort for church extension, to 
save the ship, is put forth. be it so; the mode 
of operating will most certainly reiict unfavyor- 
ably on that body. 

Now as there are a great many New England 
people in the West, to whom the West is very 
much indebted for their enterprise, improve- 
ments, everything; and as there are among 





such law of nature engraved upon the heart, the 
written law of God would be of no avail; for 
there being nothing with which to compare it, 
nothing within our own souls by which toillustrate 
it, or which, testifying to it, should bring it home 
with binding foree, it would else be without 
meaning or authority tothe human soul. The 
purpose of the written law of God, so faras it re- 
spects human duties, was simply and as an act of 
God's mercy toa fullen race, to recut, to restore 
those heavenly characters which had already 
been engraven upon the soul, but which sin had 
almost oblitcrated. 

This reply was conclusive. It is maintained, 
{aim aware, by the lower law men at the pres- 
ent time, vainly secking to improve their position 
thereby. that it was in the declaration now under 
consideration that the Higher Law diseussion 
originated. and to this alone would the assailants 
of that doctrine gladly limit their defense. It is 
sufficient in answer to inquire, Why was it not 
then called at the outset the Natural Law doc- 
rine! Why go so far away and take from an- 
other part of the speech a title. when the sentence 
in hand furnished one so much more avuilable ! 
Besides, the position of the Law of Nature is in 
truth as impregnable as that of the Higher Law, 
being as truly the law of God. The law of God 


whether through his written word or through 
the constitution of our natures given by God, and 
the conditions of our existence established in like 
manner by him : they differ only in the definite- 
ness, the clearness of their revelations; they 
cannot teach conflicting lessons. He who sneers, 


and conscience,” is as truly. as dangerously infi- 
del, as he who tramples under foot the sacred 
volume—nay, more; though the written law be 
denied, the Law of Nature remains,—solemn in 
its appeals, terrible in its threatenings: but 
strike out the Law of Nature. and you leave the 
written law of God null and void. 


viz.: That though a Law of Nature there | 
might be, and in itself of binding foree, yet that 
it was so indefinite as to be no moral rule for ac- | 
tion when found in contradiction to an explicit | 
human law. ‘To this it was replied, that be its | 
general indefiniteness what it might, yet that 
there were some points of it perfectly clear, so | 
that on the strength of them a just God denoun- 

ces eternal death as the penalty of their violation, 

and sufficiently clear to have formed a practical, | 
a sufficient basis of all civil codes; and that in | 
those cases, whatever might be true of the less | 
clear, this was to hold the same place and to 
sarry with it equal authority with the explicit | 
written commands of God. | 





them not a few Congregationalists, true to the 
principles of their fathers; all that is asked is, 


‘Let the Congregationalists alone ; and, with 


Compelled to acknowledge this, the lower law | 
men next retreated to the position that “ Neither 
the Higher Law nor the Law of Nature is arule | 


wach scattered’ to form a single distinet congre- | God's favor, they will work their way and bid | for politecul action, nov can be. above the Consti- 


vation, and most of those in the New England | 
lonies became connected with the Congrega- | 
tonal churches there.” 

itis well known that the Congregationalists 
came to New ingland in the year 1620. The 
lpiscopalians settled Virginia, the Roman Cath- | 
oles Maryland and the Quakers Pennsylvania— 





| 
long before the Presbyterians had an exist- | 
ence here as a distinct body. Of the purer Pro- | 
testants, therefore, the Congregationalists had 

hy far the pricsity both in settlement in a, 
\yited States and, if there could be such a thing 

wthe kingdom of Jesus, in the right of pre-oceu- | 
peney. The descendants of the Pilgrims at length 
ovwrspread New England, taking Congregation- 
alism with them. Being enterprising and ad- 
vaturous they could not all remain in New 
England; many went into other parts—New 
York, Ohio, and east of the Alleghanics: and 
Connecticut—that little yet prolifie hive—sent 
ou. quite a colony into Ohio, then a territory. 
\mong these, Congreyational churches were 
fumed. The Presbyterians also formed churches 
in the Same parts; and, from the weakness of} 
the two, a Plan of Union was formed between | 
them in 1801; and the Association of Connec- 
ticit was the first New England Congregational 
holy to enter into it 





No dispute arose as to | 


the right of each church in the new settlements | 


all others, “God speed” in the right. 


Gnomon. 
— _—e — -— | 


For the Independent. 
HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE WIGHER LAW; 


WITH A BRIEF IMPROVEMENT OF TILE SAME, 





Histories of doctrines elucidate their discus- | 
sion. | have derived some amusement from re- 
viewing that of the Higher Law: permit me to 
give it. And here we are uble to begin at the be- 
ginning. 

The doctrine of the “Higher Law,” involved 
in the present discussion, originated, as is evi- 
dent, from the term which gives it its name, ina 
declaration made by Mr. Seward in a speceh de- 
livered by him in the U. S. Senate, March 4th, 
1850. Arguing against the admission of slavery 
into the national domains, after having shown 
that such admission of it was ¢ontrary to the 
Constitution, Mr. 8. added, « But there isa higher 
law than the Constitution, which regulates ourau- 
thority over the domain, and devotes it to the sume 
noble purposes :” in other words, that they were | 
forbidden to admit slavery into the national do- 
main, both hy the law of the state and by the law 
of God; both as legislators under the Constitution 
and as subjects of the universal government of | 
God. This was the declaration that was as- | 





; stormed the very citadel of heaven. 


tution of a State.” 

Having traveled thus far on our long journey, 
leé us here pause and look back on our “ wind- 
ing way.” Such indeed it is. “ Doubling, re- 
doubling, and doubling over again” doesn’t be- 
gin to express the reality. Let it be understood 
that we are now come upon ground entirely | 
different from that on which the assault was | 
originally made. At first, boldly buckling on 
their armor, our opponents marched fiercely into 
God's provinces. and with a blind infatuation, 
The work 
they found to be one “ very little to their taste ” 
They retired as rapidly but as quietly as possi- 
ble, but in their retreat drew off a part of the 
original Higher Law men after them, 2 most | 
harassing grievaace. By these they have 
already been driven (rom two positions of their 


own choosing ; 


| 
j 
} 
‘ 
' 


so that there was found to be no 
hope of successful defense. but to give up all idea 
of conquest, and hasten to “their own place,” | 
where, knowing the ground better, and with 
Weapons more familiar to their use, they might 
hope to make a stand that should be final 
Abandoning all their heavy artillery, therefore, 
they made a foreed march for home, and now 


Those who are familiar with the expedition of 
the British troops to Lexington, in the early days | 


to organize itself on its distinetive policy ; indeed | suiled with ridicule and sneers, the idea that a | of our own history, and their march back to Bos- | 


this was approved by the Presbyterians them- 
tvles, and especially after the formation of the 
Hlen of Union: inasmuch as there, “it worked 
huv/some/y,” as one of them wrote—yes, it work- 
ed capital into that body. 

But, as in after years, people of both the Pres- 
|) rian and Congregational divisions emigrated, 
end pushed on farther west, and as at length 
Congregationalists wished to form churches after 
the good order of their fathers. the singular claim | 
Was put forth in some quarters— This ground is 
ours; Congregationalists have no right to intrude 
and form churches of their order where Presby- 
‘erlans have the ground,—and with as little 
crave as that of the Bishop of Connecticut, who 
claimed *the whole State for the Church, and 
that Congregationalists had no right there, 
Whereas the first Episcopal church formed in 
Connecticut was in 1723, while Congregational- 
ists had existed there nearly a century. it seems 
to have been forgotten that after the formation 
of the thirteen original States the whole West 
Was a vast territory, to he settled by descendants 
oLany of the first colonies, and also by persons 
of any of the denominations previously existing 
in New England and on the Atlantic slope : and 
that in this country of now free toleration of all 
religions for which our fathers fought, the emi- 
stants might carry their religious institutions 
With them ; and who, let it be asked in all sober- 
hess, in the face of the above claim, who should 
enjoy this privilege with more propriety, nay 
right, if this be the word, than the Congrega- 
tionalists, who organized themselves in Ameen 
eighty years before the Presbyterians did! And 
yet the formation of churches by them is ac- 
counted an encroachment. Congregationalists 





subject of the moral government of God, who | 
chanced also to be a citizen of a state, was to 
recognize any rule of action higher than the law 
of the state. 1am aware that an attempt is now 
made todeny that this was the original ground | 
of the attack, and to maintain that it was 

directed against un alleged assertion of disagree- 

ment between the Constitution of the U. 8S. and 

the Higher Law, and that it was this specific | 
question of fact, and not the general question of | 
principle. on which the parties joined issue. It | 
may be replied that the passage in question, and | 
from which, as | have said, the discussion origi- | 
nated, gives no intimation whatever of any such 





| 


ton, will be forced to acknowledge that history 
does sometimes repeat itself. But soon the low- 
er law men discovered that wherever rest was to | 
be found, it was clearly not to be found in this 
last position ; that having wantonly invaded the | 
“higher” regions, they were no longer safe in | 
their own domains. 
It was shown that in cases of conflict between | 
human laws and explicit declarations of God, 
whether given in his word or through nature, 
the law of man ceased to possess binding force. 
ceased to be a rule for action of any kind; but 
that political action being still inevitable, being | 
that which man is born to, and which he ean- | 


| 


is one, whether revealed in one form or another. | 


man, as other meaare.”* And that they really 
mean the same with the opponents who they 
came so near devouring. This will be clear and 
I doubt not satisfactory, and of no possible injury 
| to any one, unless these men should hereafter 





| the hundredth part, certainly not the tenth part, 
of the retail trade in intoxicating drinks is de- 
fensible before the law—is reconcilable with the 
law under which we have long lived. The pres- 
ent system utterly fails todo the work, or any 


| turn their attention professedly to the detining of , apprecis le part of the work, which it has under- 


words, in which case possibly their ~ early ei 
forts” might be found to stand slighUy between 


things in your philosophy, brethren, than ure 
dreamed of.in heaven and earth. 

In former times, three years were requisite for 
aw voyage round the world. By ihe aid of aod- 
ern improvements, the period or cireumu wWiga- 
tion is reduced within two. 

StMMaRyY—Origiual priacipte aseaiiel - Vha 
the law of God is the highest rule tor humana ac- 
ion, from obedience to which no human relation 
absolves.” The original atiack on this being 
unsuccessful, the first retreat was to 

Position A—* There exists xv law of nature.” 
Thence to 

Position B—* The law of nates 
nite to be a rale for human action.” Theuce to 

Position C—* There is no kuw as a rule /or po- 
litical action higher than the Constitution of the 
State.” The next move. and which in the pres- 
ent harmonious condition of the parties may he 
expected soon to occur, will be the announce- 
ment of the last proposition in a slightly altered 
but perfeetly equivalent furm, which we may cal! 

Postrion D—* The Couastitution of the Siate is 


is tuo tadefi- 











the rights of men, &e. 
gentleman who dropped this remark, that Slavery 
is inconsistent withthe C metitution of Missouri: 
) and that he honed t) Gud truth and courage suf- 
ficient in a United States ennest ta Anclaes, «+ 
once it had been declared in Massachusetts, that 
this institution is repugnant to the liberties guar- 
antied to the people of that State. 
United States court, and a United States jury of | 
freemen. called to convict a citizen of erime for 
aiding the escape of a fugitive from a State in 
which the constitutionality of Slivery is a doult- | 
ful matter ! 
such a case work miracles ! 
' the blind eyes, and unstop the deaf ears.—eyes 
!and ears heretofore inaccessible to every argu: | 

ment which called in question the wisdom of the 
| boldly raise their banner on “ political ” ground. | compromise measures ! 


the highest law of that kind of action of wich at 
the highest law.” 
When this shall have been fully established, 


is 


then, at “the Law of Nature written on the heart j then, ye nations of the earth, look up, for your | 


redemption draweth nigh. The millenium may 
be expecied pretty confidently “about those 


| pn 


Scuccestion.—Since the question of prin-/ple is 
now settled, and the parties all agreed thereup- 
on, might it not be well to raise that of fact. and 


. : a | pleasantly inquire whether there is a specific 
Driven from this second position, the next on | disagreement between the Constitution of the | 
which a rally was attempted was the following, |! Upited States and the Law of God ! 


Perhaps it 

might be advisable to call another “city meet- 

ing,” and have an opinion expressed on (iis point 

also. Such declarations from high places have 

at times shed much light upon this dark world. 
New Haven, Jan, 22, 1852. 


*Midsuminer Nicht s Dream. Act T, Seone I 


FROM OUR ALBANY COLRESPONDENT, 


Aceany, February 9, 1852. 
To the Editors of The Independent : 

GextLemen :—In wriling you last week of the 
trials growing out of the Syracuse rescue of the 
fugitive Jerry, | omitted to mention a circumstance 
of some significance. The counsel for the acensed, 
when it wasannounced that Judge Concklin would 


| not himself decide the issues which they had raised 
respecting the validity of the indictments, de- 
manded a trial at once : 
dropped from one of them indicated that quite a 
novel liae of defense would be adopted. ‘The | 


and a remark which 


fugitive had resided in the State of Missouri, 


}and it was from that State that the eseape is | 
alleged to have been made. 


Now the Constitn- 


tion of Missouri contains, as do the Constiintions 


of other of the slaveholding States.—and as does 
the Declaration of Indapendence of the United 


States, “ great swelling words” about liberty, | 


It was intimated by the | 


Imagine a 


Would not a rivhteous verdict in | 
Would it not open 


Nor will the cause lack able argrment. In 


addition to the eminent counsel who have hith- | 
erto conducted it with so much ingenuity and 

success, Gerrit Smith, Msq , the well known op- | 
ponent of Slavery, has contributed his very efti- 
cient aid. 
counsel throughout the case. ie has been this day 
admitted to practice in the Supreme Court of | 
this State, preparatory to his being admitted in 
the United States Circuit Court. for the purpose 
of summing up the argument in this case at its 
| next hearing. 
commanding presence—while his well-known 
wealth and benevolence, give the utmost weight 
to the vigorous argument. and generous appeal 
he so well knows how to frame. 


After giving his countenance and | 


' 
| 


No man has a nobler or more 


With the best 


| otherwise. 


‘the kiborer from their coffers. 


j taken—so to control the retail trade in stimulat- 
ing drinks as to prevent its imminent and fatal 


| themselves and glory. ‘Ihe above may be * phil- ; abuses 
osophical,” but (ilamlet reversed) there are more | 


The recent temperance Convention in this city 
gave afresh impulse to the cause. More than 
three thousund delegates were in attendance 
from ull parts of the State; and numerons able 
speakers gave fresh utterance to truths that 
never cin grow old, upon that subject. A very 
erent number of petitions were presented to our 
Leeislature for thet last and greatest discovery 

of tie tows of the Universe—the Maine Law. 

Addresses were delivered in the Assembly cham- 

ber of the capitol, and an imposing display es- 

corted some bushels of petitions around the city, 

prior to their presentation to the Legislature. 

vhoresult of all this earnest interest here and 
| elsewhere in the State is, that on Friday last a 
| report was offered by the chairman of the Senate 
| Cummiitee—Mr. Monroe of Onondaga Co.—in 
/explination and in advocacy of an accompany 
ing vill, embodying substantially the provisions 
of the Maine law. The report is not yet publish- 
ed, Lat will probably be very widely circulated. 
as an unusual number of copies has been ordered 
by the Senate. 

“The « nly variation of this bill from the Maine 
law vecurs in a modification of it which exempts 
i the distilleries from its operation. This manu- 
| factaring interest is with us so extended, and 
conmands so great a political influence, that it 
is more than doubtful whether any bill could 
pass the Legislature which did not concede to 
the manufacturers such an exemption. At the 
same time. it is not of essential importance, in 
the view of many advocates of temperance, to 
| include distilleries in the provisions of the law ; 
| as cutting off a vast consumption of liquors must 
spedily reduce, and ultimately destroy, all such 
j establishments which are not required for the 
| leguimate supply of these liquors for mechanical 
| purposes. It is generally believed that the pas- 
| sage of such a bill is assured in the House, but 
‘is smewhat doubtful in the Senate; though on 
| the whole the friends of the measure have rea- 
! son to be quite hopeful of the issue. 

The result will be determined in very great 
| part by the influence which may yet be exerted 
| upm the Legislature during the present session. 
| The bill is introduced at quite an early day, and 
!abendant opportunity is thus offered for urging 
‘the passage of the measure by petitions and 
A very great number of these have 

tlready een presented, embracing a total of 

mor: than 300,000 signatures. Such an array 

of names would suffice to carry any similar meas- 

ure which did not have to‘encounter so settled 
‘and active a hostility: but few persons, at a dis- 

taove from the capital, have any idea of the ex- 

tec! and number of the influences which league 
torether to prevent the enactment of a prohibi- 
The distillers, the importers, the 
various traffickers who distribute these eommodi- 
ties, ~the retail traders, at whose business the 
Wow is especially aimed,—the whole body of 
dvinking men.—the great brewers, whose grow- 
ing establisiaents surround this city,—the cap- 
italists who own, and the men who keep, the 
hotels. at which many members of the Legisla- 
tuc> board during the session,—-all are vigilant, 
uneeasiug wid determined in (heir endeavors to 
~ruct a measure which must effect so great a 


SW Ue ele vennines of he mechanic and 
Those sn hors, 


of either house, whose names are known as those 
of carnes supporters of the new law, are daily 


tay statute 





! appealed to personally and by letter, with impor- 
j tities and threats against which it requires no 





null courage to stand. Every false and sophis- 
ticcted view that terrified capitalists can devise, 
is urged to show that the measure will prove 
injurious to the trade of the State. Remon- 
stranees are made hy active political partizans 
whose ald has helped to elect the present legis- 
lutors, conjuring them not to take a stand so 
unexpected, and so disagreeable to many of their 
party. Threats of political desertion and death 
are widressed to those who are supposed to en- 
tertain. and there are few who do not, hopes of 
political preferment. An influential member 


| may in some instances be able to secure a nomi- 


nation to Congress by consenting to vote against 
the proposed law. And when we remember how 
many timid and unsettled minds there are who 
lack the support of sound principles, or even of 


' ay principles, on a grave subject like this, it 


must be admitted that the crisis calls for strenu- 
ous and unremitting effort on the part of those 
who appreciate the value of such thorough and 
wise legislation. The political interests of this 
State are so vast that they swallow up every 
question of morals incidentally connected with 


will in the world to suecced in the attempt, the 


disagreement between the Higher Law, aud the-| not decline without going out of the world, a | government of Mr. Fillmore will scarcely yet 


Constitution of the U. S., but on the other hand | rale for such action was alike inevitable 


expressly declares their harmony on this point, 
and that they both devote the national domain to 
“the sume noble purposes.” The argument was 
w strictly cumulative one. Again, if this was the | 
true ground of the attack, why was it directed so 
fiercely against the principles of Mr. Seward ! 
Why not confined to his facts? 1t was against 





; and | show to the country that the Fugitive Slave lay 
therefore that when the human law, from its 
conflict with the law of God, ceased to be such a 
rule, then the law of God, being the only rule | by theagitation of the temperance question among 
remaining, though not given professedly as a us. 
rule for political action, became such from the | prise in this city have heen actively engaged in 
necessities of the cause. 

Notice now the grand result. 


can be executed. 


For some time past the friends of the enter- 


] . . . . . . 
| the discussion of this subject. in relation to our | 
The above rea- | present inefficient license laws. 


A series of pub- 


the principle advanced, as one dangerous to the | soning compelling yet another modification, the | lic meetings has been held in our City Hall: and 
stability of the state, that the shafts of the lower | lower law men finally announce to the world | so great has the interest been that crowded as- 
luw men were launched. The denial of this in- | that “ political action is properly and only such semblies have gathered weekly for more than 


volved the assertion of its opposite, viz., that | 


as is in accordance with, and designed to be in 
“there is no law of action for that subject of | accordance with the law of the state ;” 


three months. The character of the audiences 


that this | which have listened to stirring temperance speech- 


God's moral government, who happens also to be | is all that key mean by “ political action,” that | es. from clergymen and others, indicates beyond 
a citizen of a state, higher than the Constitution | all otheraction is simply moral action; that when | mistake that the cause has now a hold upon the 


of that state :* for such is the exact opposite of |a human law conflicts with the law of God. | mass of the people. 


Mr. Seward’s principle which was denied. 


law, and changed their action from the defensive 


| 
to the offensive. 


and | tem. 


Large numbers of persons 


The | whether revealed in the Bible or through nature, ; whose dress and anpearance show them to he of 
declaration of this latter principle, the logical re- | then that though “action” is not to cease, “ po- 
sult of the denial of the former, it was. that | difrea/ action” is, and the citizen (though still by | 
roused the friends of God to the defense of his | necessity of human existence a citizen) is to full 
buck on his relations as a moral being: 
This declaration it was that | that though most indisputably he is in this case 


the very humblest class of society, have responded 
with approval and applause to arguments showing 
the worthlessness and impolicy of our present sys- 
I have felt in attending some of these 
gatherings that the ideas which a few years ago 


may come west, if they will wheel into the ranks | awakened such a whirlwind of righteous indig- | to violate the law of man, and obey the law of | were confined to divines and moralists, are now 
of Presbyterianism and build up that body; hut | nation throughout the land, expressed through | God, (the very essence of Higher Law fanaticism, ) | fast finding expounders and advocates in a broad- 
coming any otherwiso is intrusion, invasion! |a thousand pulpits, through religious bodies | he is to do so in the exercise not of “ political | er range : and are gathering the support of the 
‘nd why?! because, forsooth, Presbyterian | comprising the wisest and best men in our | action,” but of “moral action.” In fine, that | million, on whose intelligent appreciation of the 
churches happened first to have an existence in | churches, and through the universal religious | “ The Constitution of a Stote is the highest law for | question the final adjustment of it must rest 


this far-off West. But who helped make up these | press, even to the New York Observer itself. Such | tut kind of action of which it is the highest low.” | 


lveshyterian churches? Was not the enterpris- 
ing Yankee here as soun as anybody ? And did 
hot sume true descendants of the Pilgrims come 
out early! Yes, indeed; but what became of 
them! Being always liberal and cordial towards 
Presbyterians, (read “The history of the Pres- 
byterian controversy,” the first fifteen pages, by 
H. Woods, a Presbylerian,) and not jealous of a 
hiere ism, they at once helped the Presbyterians, 
and united with their churches for this purpose. 
Phe yhad an eyual privilege with the Presbyte- 
‘aus tu form churches of their own order; but 
they, at that time, were either too feeble or they 
thought it not best to organize separately. With 
the same liberal spirit they helped form and sup- 
port Presbyterian colleges and theological sem- 
maries, And the Congregationalists of New 
England sent out a host of well-educated men to 
teach in these Presbyterian Institutions and to 
preach in these Presbyterian churches, and an 
immense aggregate of funds have they contrib- 
uted, to endow these institutions and build these 
secede ca inti tho 
2 , & Dow about one-third 
of all that is donated to the American Home 
Missionary Society for the last named object 
_ tf, now that Congreyationalists have increased 
ia numbers in the West, and are able and will- 
ing to form churches and institutions of their 
‘Wu choice—of their worthy Pilgrim fathers, 


they are taunted and abused, as they have been 


caused. 


standing aright the English language.” But it | 


ration of the same speech. 


al was made of the former of these declarations ; 





in other words, which embraces the characteris- | they are grocery stores. 
no lawyer dare make such a denial. The as- tic that it is in accordance with the laws both of | 


sault was directed against “ the Law of Nature.” God and man, and that all action different from 
It was denied that any such law existed, save in this they do not intend to forbid in execution, | every one of the rest is equally guilty in selling | 
the disordered imagination of some few enthusi- but only to propose that it be not called « politi- | to minors, drunkards, &c. The whole business, | think. to produce very unhappy results. They 
asts and fanatics. Why this, if the question | calaction;” thatthe point they have been contend- | therefore, with exceptions so few as to be of no | may alienate some friend of the present-measure 
was simply one of “fact?” It was sufficient in ing for is not, as some have misunderstood them, a | consequence. is iJlegal as it stands at present. 
reply to refer to God’s own declaration given question of duty or action, but simply one of lexi. | 


For this diffusion of just princiyies through the 


deep and Wide-spread sensation was not un- | Stupendous result, and worthy to be announced | masses. we are indebted, | conceive. to the vari- 
Nor was it confined to those whose | with all grandeur and solemnity. by the wise and | ous orders and associations of temperance men 
powers were too weak for the task of “ under- | great “in town meeting assembled.” 
j There remains only one more act on the part 
is asked, Do you suppose we should be such fools of these philosophers requisite to perfect their | has recently done a very good work here. They 
as to make such a declaration’? We reply, glory—only one more step backwards to render | have appointed a committee to go through the 
zi Brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did their retreat the most masterly on record in hu- | 
it, as did also your rulers ;* but such a declaration man history. It is this. Since they have ar- | toxicating drinks. 
being clearly involved in your denial of the op- | rived finally at a complete and entire agreement | time since, has been published and extensively | 
posite principle, you evidently did make, and we | with the advocates of the Higher Law, and since | circulated. 
are glad that you also now see the folly of it.’ itis so good and pleasant for brethren to dwell to- that there are seren huadred and fiin drinkine 
Be that as it may, the original position taken gether in unity, and since there is only one little houses in this city. in active business: while only 
by the lower law men was found untenable, and | term which prevents the lion and the lamb from | 426 are licensed by the authorities. 
they were compelled to retreat to their second lying down together, and since that termis an ob- 
position, which they took up upon another decla- stacle only as being rather indefinite and liable | Of the 426 licensed, 23 are public hotels—the 
and subject to misapprehension, let our brethren remainder have a grocer's license: while only 


The declaration was as follows: Speaking of declare openly, as they claim privately, that they | about one sixth of these are really grocery stores. 
acts for the extradition of slaves, Mr. S. said, mean by it only such action as is not in conflict | 


“The Law of Nations disavows such compacts, with the law of God. while it is in accordance 
the Law of Nature repudiates them.” No deni- with the Constitution of some state: that action, 


now £0 generally formed throughout our country. 
One of these orders, that of the Rechahites. 


city to enumerate and classify the sellers of in- 


Their report. presented some 


Of course 
324 habitually sell in open violation of the law. 


The remainder, 335, violate the whole intent 
and meaning of the law, by keeping porter 
houses, saloons, &c. under the false pretense that 
Of the 750. then, which 
dispense intoxicating liquors in this eity, 650 sell 
‘in open violation of the law, while probably 


This state of things is by no means peculiar to 


through his inspired apostle, and to the princi- cography ; that the dispute has not been on their | Albany ; probably it characterizes substantially 


y Presbyterian ministers, in public, and are de; | the Higher Law, was Mr. Seward the first dis- | pity of my life; no, I am no such thing; I am a | this criminal and ruinous business. Probably not | and humor, and laughter, to predict the triumph 


are based; for no more here than in the case of | “ If 


Our community has recently been deeply moved | 


It appears from this investigation | 


them: and will do so, till the friends of sound 

morality in legislation consent to abandon their 
| political preferences, and hold their moral ends 
| high above the reach of such influences. If the 
temperance men will organize themselves into 
alliances similar to that formed in your city for 
| political action; if they will pledge themselves 
| to support through all the odium that may re- 
sult those members who peril their political interests 
‘to carry Uuis measure; if such citizens pledge 

themselves to vote for no man who does not fairly 
i represent their temperance principles, and to 


l abandon no worthy man who does, the battle will 


‘be gaiued. It is exceedingly well understood by 


| the wire-pullers here, who have counted the 


votes of this State for the lifetime of a genera- 
| tion, and who well know how few votes serve to 
decide the question between two nearly-balanced 
political parties—that such a movement will 
constrain decisively the efficient legislation for 
| which all humane men have so long been asking. 
!'The last gubernatorial election of the State of 
New York was decided by some two hundred 
' and fifty votes ; and upon that decision hung the 


| present policy of the canal enlargement, the 
} election of a United States Senator, and the 


| present and prospective Whig control of the pol- 
lities of the State, and Whig influence in the 
polities of the nation. Such a fact the political 
leaders cannot disregard. Ifa really considera- 
ble body of voters shall afford distinct indica- 
| tious of their settled purpose—at whatever haz- 
ard to the old parties—to carry such legislation 
a~ they feel that the highest interests of the 
| State demand, they will not be baffled. The 
contest even at this present session lies within 
such a Harrow compass that an earnest effort 
will probably secure the passage of the proposed 
law. 

One adverse influence may yet defeat it, apart 
from those that I have named: the dissensions 
of the class which it is designed to satisfy. Some 
\of them it is feared, will be dissatisfied with the 
exemption of distilleries from the provisions of 
| the law; and on account of this defect of tho- 
| roughness in the bill, may discountenance and 
| defeat it altogether. Such a course will probably 
| defeat every such measure at the present session ; 
| and what the action of the next Legislature may 
| be, elected as it will be, in the excitement of a 

presidential campaign, it is impossible to predict. 
| The dissatisfaction which has already been ex 
| pressed by a large number of the friends of 
‘temperance in your city is likely, 1 cannot but 


whose aid is essential to the passage of the bill ; 
| while the more sweeping enactment which they 
| propose can scarcely pass into a law just now. 


ples on which all human constitutions and codes part about things, but merely about words. | the traffic wherever carried on. Every large city, | It is very easy at a temperance convention or 
you think | come hither as a lion, it were | every populous village of our State, is the victim of 


banquet amid good feeling, and sound 








of what measures we may, individually, happen 
to prefer : but I do assure your city readers that 
votes are very closely counted in the Houses just 
now, and that if their clamorous objection should 
disgust one or two of those who are periling 
much for the passage of a reasonable law, they 
may find oceasion for painful regrets hereafter 
that their dissensions should have prevented the 
attainment of so valuzble a measure. The ex- 
emption of transactions in which liquor to the 
amount of thirty or fifty gallons is sold—for the 
amount will very probably be increased to the 
latter sum—will let in no serious evasion of the 
law. Every sale in less quantities than these 
will subject the vender to fine, and if twice re- 
peated to imprisonment ; while in every instance 
the whole stock of the dealer will be confiscated 
upon the oath of three yoters that they “have 
reason to believe and do believe” that liquor is 
kept for sale in violation of the statute. These 
provisions would surely be sufficient to break up 
the whole retail traffic—to suppress and destroy 
utterly the whole body of our tippling saloons 
and dram-shops wherever they should be enforced, 
and they would unquestionably be enforced in 
most of our rural districts and large villages. 
Some of our sntaller cities would probably apply 
them quite as effectually; every instance of a 
successful seizure would arrest public attention : 
stimulate the friends of the law in other places, 
and warn those who in our larger cities were 
yet engaged in the illegal traffic. Very soon 
cases would occur in which the law would take 
effect even in our great cities and our fashionable 
hotels; and a very few years would probably 
suffice to establish it triumphantly throughout 
the State. Meanwhile should the provisions of 
the present law be liable to any real and great 
abuses, experience will soon demonstrate them, 
and the trade reduced and crippled as it must 
then be, will not be in a condition to oppose any 
such resistance as we must encounter now, to a 
more stringent statute. Nay, why even on the 
ground of the Maine law itself should we take 
any exception to the provision which exempts 
packages of thirty gallons? That very law ex- 
empts all packages in such quantities as the 
U.S. laws specify for importation ; and this pro- 
vision brings the quantity as low as fifteen gallons. 
If imported packages of fifteen gallons with cus- 
tom-house marks, &c., are exempt from confisca- 
tion, is it so fatal a dereliction of principle to ex- 
empt domestic spirits in packages of thirty ? 

One provision there is in the bill which would 
subject it to just censure. It is that, in the elev- 
enth section, which provides that in the event of 
any liquors being seized the owner may have 
them restored by proving that “they are in 
packages of not less than thirty gallons.” This 
clause would enable any dealer to escape the 
operation of the statute by proving that the cask 
contained the specified amount, a result wholly 
inconsistent with the efficiency of thelaw. ‘This, 
however, | am informed by a member of the 
committee, is an inadvertence, which will un- 
doubtedly be remedied when the bill comes under 
discussion. Nothing more was designed than to 
exempt bona fide sales of quantities above that 
amount. 

It is greatly to be desired that every effort 
should be promptly made todisclose to the Legis- 
lature the depth and universality of the tempe- 
rance feeling of the people. It might be of es- 
sential service, if those readers of these few lines, 
within our State, in whose neighborhood no effort 
has yet been made, would exert themselves to 
obtain signatures to petitions for a prohibitory 
law! United and earnest efforts can hardly fai} 
te achieve, even at the present session, a most 
Aovinntl~ --e--py in our legislation; aud one 


which, though perhaps + .,,, * 
will, it is believed, nie a ~~ t. SS 
system absolutely impossible. 
Yours, &c. Houiann. 
P. S. I wish farther tosuggest in relation to the 
exemption of sales of thirty gallons and upwards 
from the prohibitions of thislaw, thatit relieves the 
bill from a grave objection of unconstitutionality. 
No formal adjudication has yet been had upon 
the Maine Law, and though the right of a state 
to prohibit “the internal and retail” trade is 
affirmed by the U.S. Supreme Court, no such 
decision has yet been pronounced touching the 
constitutionality of forbidding an importer to sell 
his goods. Asin the event of such a stringent 
measure passing into a law it will be resisted in 
every court and with the utmost ingenuity, is it 
right to risk an unfavorable decision? The 
State has a right to license and even to prohibit 
retail sales; and the exercise of this right can 
bring up no serious question of the validity of 
the law; but if we go beyond this and prohibit 
an importer to sell, we involve a very grave ob- 


jection which may be decided against us. And 


the law once overthrown upon such grounds it 
will be long before a measure can be reénacted 
as efficient as the present one. Nor is it of any 
avail to say that the Maine law exempts the 
package of fifteen gallons from confiscation ; it 
does indeed, but the exemption is of no avail, 
since by the first section the sale is prohibited, 
and the act becomes thus a misdemeanor, which 
is punishable at common law. Even the agent 
appointed by the State to sell is not authorized 
by that statute, I think, to buy. 

The bill, as it stands, avoids every serious ob- 


jection of this kind, and occupies only ground al- 


ready decided to be constitutional. 
defeated by temperance men ? 


TRAVELING IN EUROPE. 


Boston, Jan. 12, 1852. 
To the Editors of The Independent : 

GrenTLEMEN :—In my last letter, which was 
dated from Paris, and now a long time ago, -I 
made a sort of promise that | would write you 
at least once more. I had it in mind to offer 
some hints for travelers in the old world, as I 
now proceed todo. A good many of your read- 
ers, clergymen and others, have plans and float- 
ing expectations as to becoming such travelers. 
while many more may like to let their eye rest 
upon such a kind of communication as this. 

In regard to preparation in general for tra- 
veling, it is obvious that the more knowledge 
one carries abroad, the more will he bring home ; 
the greater his culture beforehand, the greater 
will be its increase. Whatever, then, relates to 
geography, geology, mineralogy, botany, to his- 
tory and biography, to architecture, to painting, 
sculpture and music, may well become an object 
of previous study. The opportunities for seeing 
works in painting and sculpture will be espe- 
cially rich to an American. An ability to draw 
well will often prove a real want, as it is always 
a beautiful acquisition. A familiar acquaintance 
with one’s own country both helps him to judge 
of other lands and becomes a very agreeable ad- 
vantage in his intercourse with foreigners. A 
friend, who had much experience abroad, has 
said in a published communication, “I could 
give the name of a gentleman of Boston who re- 
ceived the greatest attentions and honors, and 
whose reputation still lives in the old world, 
simply because he could clearly and fully, and 
accurately and intelligently, answer all ques- 
tions about America.” Nor should any one 
travel without a definite sim and a somewhat 
matured plan. He should anticipate what he 
proposes to see and do by visiting this or that 
country, city or locality. : 

A knowledge of foreign languages is highly 
desirable. You remember Lord Bacon's enco- 
mium on the use of many tongues. To speak 
the language of a country enables one to come 
near the masses of the people and gives means 
for information and personal satisfaction which 
nothing elee can supply. Some acquaintance 


Shall it be 








with the French is almost indispensable, as this 
isthe common medium of communication through- 
out Europe. A little of it even is worth a great 
deal, for this will procure a place to sleep, some- 
thing to eat, and find the way again to the dili- 
gence office or the railroad station. I have 
known many an individual or party brought out 
of a snarl by a word or two of Freneh which 
some bystander could supply for them. Be de- 
termined to speak it, to dash on, stumble on, 
blunder on, but still to speak it, without de- 
pending on 2 courier, valet, or even your good 
traveling companion. In the Levant and the 
East, the Italian takes tho place of the French 
as the common medium. A little of this is 
easily acquired, particularly after having studied 
Laiin, but a good deal of it will do one no harm. 

Travelers take too much /uggage. Packing 
and unpacking becomes a serious business. On 
the continent they weigh your luggage for the 
railway and charge accordingly. To forward 
your trunk by diligence in Switzerland, when 
you choose to take another route, is very expen- 
sive Our American iton trunks are altogether 
too :eavy; the solid leather trank being in the 
enc ihe cheapest. Articles of clothing can be 
greatly reduced in number by purchasing as one 
has occasion, though in thé Mast you cannot buy 
to so good advantage. It is a comfort to have 
all your luggage in a snug compass, so that the 
porter cart etep off easily with it, or that it may 
swing lightly on the back of the poor mule, or 
even of the stout camel. The fewer extra things 
in your hands to look after the better; among 
which you may except, however, the useful 
Highland plaid, or a ‘ Bay State’ shawl. 

Your passport from the United States govern- 
ment must be visé or inspected and endorsed by 
the ministers of the great countries you wish to 
visit, who will be found in London or Paris, and 
by a multitude of smaller men, some American 
consuls included, in smaller states. The only 
question will be, how much of this a traveler 
can be spared and stil} be saved from trouble in 
prosecuting his journey, for valets and hotel 
clerks like to lay their hands on your passport 
for the sake of the commission, while men of the 
police and other officials are often ready to get 
up unnecessary bills against the stranger. My 
own passport shows the scars of something less 
than a hundred visés, at a cost of something less 
than a hundred dollars. But it is better to be 
imposed upon pretty considerably than to be 
suddenly informed that you can proceed no fur- 
ther. 

Instead of a letter of credit, or in addition to 
one, from a London or Paris banker, the circular 
notes of Coults, Herries, and other London banks, 
will be the best means of keeping you in funds. 
These save heavy commissions on the use of the 
letter of credit. 

Reminded here of /etters of introduction, | may 
say a word astothem. In England they become 
necessary and very valuable if one wishes to ge 
into society. The sobriquet given to them by 
the Germans, “ soup-tickets,” shows a little what 
kind of odor they may possibly have in some 
quarters. Certain notables abroad would almost 
give up being lions, if they are always to be lions 
for show. I heard of the Rey. Dr. Merle’s say- 
ing, to another distinguished foreigner, that such 
a gentleman had called upon him, “ because he 
had read his History of the Reformation :” but 


pany. 


numerous and on the whole the most prized. 


He will be 


-one Ulale ta inoransa vour bills than t 
lessen them, in addition to his own salary anu 


perquisites. A valet de place or cicerone in a city 
will often save you time and trouble and give 
much local information, but must not become a 
substitute fur your own habit of self-reliance. 
Guide-books, of which Murray's series are the 
current ones and the best, should always be had, 


solutely needed as an interpreter. 


seared 


thority. 
own eyes before consulting your hand-book. 
Read also books of travel and more substantial 
works while yet you are upon the spots of which 
they treat, and the monuments of the country 
are before you. 

The coins of a country should be studied as 
soon as you enter it, and be made as familiar as 
possible. This will save you from losses and 
impositions. besides being so much information. 

In matters ef health, eare should be exercised 
without cherishing fear. for there is no especial 
danger. ‘The same general regimen that is 
suited to one’s own case at home, may be wisely 
kept up abroad, a part of which may safely be 
the daily ablution of the whole person in cold 
water. Ina hot climate, as in Egypt, Syria, or 


exercise, for there a headache slides easily into a 
fever, and a fever almost as easily into death. 

See what there is to be seen, and do what 
there is to be done while you have it within 
your reach, not deferring it to another opportu- 
nity that may never come. Make your course 
bend and your time wait, if there is something 
near really deserving your attention. It will 
prove a good return for capital already laid out 
in getting into that neighborhood. Always be 
ready to incur a little additional expense for the 
sake of improving any grand opportunity. As 
your very business is sight-seeing, let no satiety 
of it keep you from following it up most thor- 
oughly, for how you will want to step out again 
upon certain spots and for certain objects, when 
you have reached your home, to remain there, 
and have left them four thousand or six thou- 
sand miles behind! 

Letters from home are ordinarily safe when 
directed te any particular office, to ‘poste re- 
stante, thus saving commissions and the delay of 
coming through other hands; but a banker at 
Paris is often useful in first receiving them and 
directing them to the traveler at such places as 
from time to time he shall direct. A local banker 
is also a shield for them in some instances, as at 
Rome, for example, where they are liable to be 
peeped into. But put letters you send home 
into the office with your own hands, to make 
sure of their getting in, and to provide for pre- 
payment if need be. 

Put all considerable bargains with couriers, 
vetturini, voituriers, dragomen, into writing, and 
just bear in mind that these, together with 
guides, boatmen, and others of their craft, may 
possibly consult their advantage rather than 
your profit, as to routes and places, or sell you 
to the innkeepers. 

Be hopeful rather than suspicious, buoyant, 

elastic, facetious, patient, rather than dogged 
and irascible, having made up your mind to 
meet with a share of deception and imposition, 
but much disposed to throw sunshine upon the 
clouds. Decision, spirit, a little righteous indig- 
nation, nerve, have also their places at times. 
In the East, these last characteristics are not the 
less respected. There dress and appearance are 
by no means underrated. 
The traveler will lay his plans in reference to 
times and seasons, 90 a8 not to be in Syria during 
July, or Switzerland in December. Early win- 
ter or before, when the river is highest and the 
winds right, is best for the Nile, though it will 
do to be there till into March. Towards April is 
early enough for Palestine, and the first of June 
late enough for Greece. 

As to expenses,—one can travel better with 
$1500 » year than with $1200, One can easily 














expend $2,000 per year. It costs Englishmen 





the historian concluded that if all who read his 
book were to visit him, he would not lack com- 
Precious as some such opportunities are 
for meeting with names you have revered, still 
chance acquaintances will be much the most 


A courier need not be taken along unless ab- 


but used of course in matters of judgment and 
taste, as helps and hints, and not as positive au- 
It is often well to see things with your 


Greece, there should be caution about excess of 


faithlosmess of the traitor, 
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and Americans much more to travel than French- 
men and Germans, even where the accommo- 
dations are somewhat similar, for the reasons 
that these last understand the languages and 
ways of the continent better, are not so particu- 
lar, and are not considered such legitimate sub- 
jects of high charges. I knew an instance where 
an American traveled with a party of French- 
men, agreeing to speak nothing but French, as 
he did for three months, and to let them make 
the bargains and pay the bills, and the result 
was that it cost him about a third less than he 
had been accustomed to expend. In another 
case, an Englishman spoke German and passed 
fora German, with like results. 

The traveler will be wise to keep a journal, 
having a small book always about him. He will 
gather souvenirs of places am things. Pobbles 
from the spot become very precious stones when 
one reaches home again, but flowers end grasses, 
arranged at last in a book, with dates and names 
of places, are invaluable. 

Go on thy way then, O traveler, if such should 
be the providence of God toward thee, and enjoy 
the fruit of thy labor. A grand opportunity is 
proffered to thee, and mayest thou profit by it, 
and do good with it, quite beyond all that have 
gone before thee. R. 8. T. 











NATIONAL SINS. 
CONFESSIONS OF A NEW YORKER 
Enetanp, Feb. 1, 1852. 

The English Wesleyans, and some others, are 
accustomed once a year to hold a “ watch night :’ 
they pray the old year out and the new year in. 
The observance, doubtless, has ite advantages, 
also its attendant evils, as all human things have. 
There is something “to give us pause” in the 
closing of the year. The soul may well, as it 
were, hold its breath, while listening to the 
sighs of the dying year. One might well feel 
the brevity and the infinity of time, and how 
priceless, beyond the treasures hid in the earth, 
its every moment. One might well bow the 
head to the ground, almost in despair, while re- 
membering how, through a whole year, through 
many years, these precious moments have “ run 
to waste,” and emulating the Hebrew worthies, 
we might well confess our own sins and the sins 
of our people. 

It is not, however, so easy a matter to do this 
personally and comprehensively. This the Con- 
fession of a New Yorker, now before us, and 
which suggests these thoughts, sufficiently proves. 

“If every one would mend one next year,” 
said a pious mother to her daughter, “ the world 
would be a better and a happier world.” The 
young lady felt the truth of the remark, and re- 
solved that she would mend one, namely, her 
friend, Mary Gale! She theught not of herself, 
as the one it was her province to mend. 

Return we now to our New Sorker and his 
confessions. Much meditating on tho 31st of 
December, as 1851 is expiring, he considers Kos- 
suth and his mission to the United States, and 
“sums up what may be called the result of his 
mission hitherto.” He considers the greatness of 
the enthusiasm, and is reminded of the Lind 
mania! He concludes that it is difficult for a 
European to conceive either how wild was the 
enthusiasm or how long were the speeches, and 
then he confesses how “deeply he was impressed 
with what is very evident to all who understand 
the American character, the fondness of the 
Americans for making long speeches, and the 
long-windedness, yanity and inflation of most of 
their speakers.” 

The confession goes on to admit, that it was 
“perfectly evident the sympathy of the ‘ wild 
enthusiasts’ for Kossuth wae very chellaw -” an 


ul d 
that New Yorkers (the confessing penitent er- 
camtady were unutenee OnLy at gusconade and 


speech-imaking.” 

Descending from a general to a more particu- 
lar confession, the sins of speech-muking editors 
are openly acknowledged : “ Editors (from him 
of the Courier upwards,) read their speeches 
from their own galley-proofs, hervically persist- 
ing in wading through the most ineffable twad- 
dle; and what the audienve did not permit them 
to pronounce, boldly printing the next morn- 
ing. 

Then an “imposing committee,” with no re- 
sults, is confessed: New York and the whole 
country is convulsed with « moral earthquake for 
a week. “But it has all been from the begin- 
ning to the end only a stupendous sham.” 

New York has not sinned alone : “ Most of the 
men who got up the banquets in New York, Bal- 
timore, and Philadelphia, and most of those who 
figured among the deputations who waited on 
Kossuth, were influenced by xo other motive in 
the world than personal vanity.” 

All this hollowness, vanity and disgusting ego- 
tism, the meek confessor feels to be very shock- 
ing, and scarcely credible even to the priest into 
whose ears his confessions are poured ; therefore 
he adds « confirming fact or two, and points out 
“this publican” and that sinner as affording 
confirmations strong. There were among the 
chief sinners “ the ministers of the Gospel of every 
denominatwna ;” and foremost among them one not 
unknown to fame, or to the readers of The Inde- 
pendent in particular! There was, we are told, 
our own bright particular star “ (%#)” flaming 
like sanguinary Mars; and from the pulpit of the 
“ meeting-house at Brooklyn” shaking pestilence 
and war! 

Interjected is another sorrowful confession, 
apropos of the French coup d'etat: “ Most of our 
editors are profoundly ignorant of French politics, 
The correspondence from abroad which they 


parade in their columns is generally written by 


penny-a-liners in their offices ; or when it is veri- 
table, it comes, with a few exceptions, from 
beardless boys, whe have just escaped from col- 
lege, ‘to make the tour of Europe.’ ” 

Finally, the confession ends in most unmusi- 
eal, most melancholy tones, thus: ‘‘ There is the 
kindest feeling manifested toward Kossuth on all 
sides, but his visit to this country, which our 
government gave him the facilities for making, 
with the expectation that he would come here to 
remain, seems to have been intended only for the 
purpose of preaching a crusade against Russia, 
into which neither our government nor our peo- 
ple will be very likely to enter.” 

Here we must take breath, and here stop our 
ears against the “leperous distilment” poured 
out by the New York penitent and patriot! 

These confessions, whispered in New York on 
the last day of the last year, are blazonod to the 
world in two columns of the largest type of the 
London Times of the 17th of January ! 

‘Now, admit for a moment, that these degrad- 


ing statements are true,—that there was no 
generosity of sentiment, no touch of a common 
humanity, no sympathy for the oppressed, no in- 
tention to aid or comfort in the Kossuth demon- 
strations ; even then it is a monstrous thing in 
an American thus to make sport of his country 
before the world. “Our country, right or wrong,” 
is an immoral sentiment; but on the other 
hand the Scotch proverb will hold good: “It's 
an ul bird that ‘files its ain neist,” and no right- 
minded Englishman but must feel loathing and 
contempt for the American who could so defile 
his own country, and identify himself with the 
journal which is the opprobrium of humanity, “* 
and of England, because of its adhesion to thy 


sanguinary and sordid tyrants of Europe. 


convictions, and had really made this degrading 
estimate of his countrymen, it would have become 
him to have admonished, corrected, and even 
cauterized at home; but to resort to the Times 
displays the loathsomeness of the panderer, the 
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If this, as we deem, unworthy citizen, had these Agi 
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Notice.—aAll business letters should be addressed to 
the Pil. isher of the Independent, and all communica- 
ti - (ie paper, to the Kditors. By observing the 
abeve notice, correspondents will save much incon- 


venience at the office, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
TO OUR PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS. 

The proprietors of The Independent, wishing to 
extend its usefulness, make the following proposal 
to subseribers : 

Por $3 remitted by any present mail subscriber 
or $3.50 by any City subscriber, the publisher will 
credit him for one year’s subscription from the ex- 
piration of his preseat term, and alse send the paper 
by wad for oneYear to any person he may name, 
not already on our books; and for each additional 
new subscriber will allow him a commission of 50 
cents. Will not each of our friends undertake this 
agency, and send us.at least one new name? it can 
Le easily done. All clergymen and postmasters are 
outuorized agents, and will be allowed fifty cents 
comuiission on each new subscriber. 


“MATTERS AT THE WEST.” 

The communication in another column signed 
“Gnomon,” is from a respected brother in a 
North-western State who was formerly a pastor 
in New England. We have reason to believe 








advancement of Presbyterian forms and institu- | 


pected, to strengthen the New School Presbyte- 


rian body. Much as this may be lamented, | 
there is no help for it. It isa fixed fact; and | 
our Presbyterian brethren will find in the end 
that there is no use in quarreling with it, and 
that they must adjust their plans accordingly. 
Doubtless this matter should be looked at se- 
riously on all sides. Can anything be done to 
secure mutual toleration, and not only that, but 
mutual helpfulness, as of old, “ between Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists in the new settle- 
ments ?” , 





STRAY MEDITATIONS. 


Curist INpwELLING.—The great thought up- 
on which the Savior dwelt in his last interview 
with his disciples before the crucifixion, was that 
after his bodily presence should have been with- 
drawn, he would really be with them more inti- 
mately than before. For three years he had 
been with them, thenceforth he would be in 
them. “ Yeta little while and the world seeth 
me no more; but ye see me; because I live, ye 
shall live also.” He promised them a complete 
identity with himself in interests and in blessed- 
ness ; nay more than this—a certain life-union 
that should constitute them one with Christ. 
“At that day ye shall know that Iam in my 
Father, and ye in me, and Jin you.” He spake 
also of a peculiar manifestation of himself to his 
disciples, such as the world could not witness ; 





that it represents the earnest and painful feelings 
which have been awakened in many minds by 
ihe recent schemes and movements for sectarian 
aggrandizement which have been put forth by 
certain I’resbyterian brethren in that portion of 
our country. 

There seems to be a notion among some New 
\choul Presbyterians that Congregationalists go- 
ing west of Byram river, have no lenger any 
right to their Congregational opinions and prac- 
tices, but are bound by we know not what com- 
pact cr compromise, to connect themselves with 
the Presbyterian Church, and especially with the 
New Schoul fragment of that church. Need we 
say that such a notion is simply mythical ? 
Never has there been any compact or any mu- 
tual understanding to that effect. Such is the 
very nature of Congregationalism that nobody 
sould ever have any right or authority to form 
such a compact in its behalf, with Presbyteriang. 
or with sectarians of any other name. Pope 
Alexander V1 was bold enough to partition the 
undiscovered and unconquered regions of the 
wold between Spain and Portugal, but the world 
‘would not be divided according to his decree 


Far more impossible—if the solecism may be al- 


lowed—would it be for any high contracting 
powers. or any arbitrating hierarchy to partition, 
effectually, the actual and possible area of the 
United States between Prosbyterianism and Con- 
gregationalism. Who shall undertake to hin- 
der thore Christians who prefer the Congre- 
gational way, from gathering themselves into 
churches and ordaining their own pastors, 
wherever they happen to dwell, or whithersoever 
they emigrate? The genius of the Congrega- 
tional theory, the very essence of the thing, with- 
out which all its definitions are falsified, repudi- 
ates the notion of a federal head, by whose 
deeds or covenants the progress of Congrega- 
tionalism can be limited in any direction. 

There wasindsed a “ Plan of Union,” formed and 
agreed upon by the General Assembly of the Pres- 
bytcrian Church and the General Association of 
Connecticut in the year 1801. This was a plan by 
which what are now called Home Missionary 
operations “in the new settlements” might be 
conducted without sectarian collision between 
Christians of those two denominations. 

in the name of the General Assembly and the 
Connecticut General Association, considered as 
missionary bodies, it first enjoined on every mis- 
sionary of either body the duty of promoting 
mutual forbearance and accommodation between 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists in the new 
seitlements. Secondly, it proposed to Congrega- 
tional churches in the new settlements—presum- 
‘ng that of course there would be Congregational 


. — swvou western regions to which so 
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were tending—a method in which a Conyrega- 
tional church might have a Presbyterian pastor 
‘whose relations to his presbytery should neither 
compromise the democratic self-government of 
that church, nor be compromised by his sustain- 
ing that pastoral office. Thirdly, this “plan of 
union” proposed to the acceptance of Presbyte- 
rian congregations in the new settlements, a 
similar method in which a Presbyterian church 
might have for its pastor, a minister of the Con- 
gregational way, quite unconnected with any 
presbytery whatever. If the impetuous church- 
extension of the young. small presbytery of Min- 
nesota—we believe that is the name of it—had 
reriembered and respected this provision of the 
“ plan of union,” which our New School Presby- 
terian friends still profess to maintain and for the 
rake of which they were exscinded, the difficulty 
at St. Anthony would never have arisen. And 
we will hazard the opinion that if the St. Antho- 
ny affair shall be fairly and coolly exhibited in 
the New School General Assembly, the Assem- 
hly will either rebuke the hot haste of the little 
presbytery, or for consistency’s sake will disavow 
the old * Plan of Union.” 

There was yet another provision in this 
“ plan,”--a provision better known and more 
important in its historic sequences than 
cither or all of the preceding articles. It pro- 
posed, in the fourth place, a method in which 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists, dwelling 
together in a community which could not well 
support two churches, might unite in one 
church, and each party retain almost unim- 
paired its own distinctive principles and usages. 

We have given this full representation of the 
“ Plan” of 1801, not for the sake of proposing. 
at present, a revival, or a revision and readjust- 
ment of that system of Home Missionary opera- 
tions, but for the sake of showing that nothing 
in that compact between the General Assembly 
and the Connecticut General Association can be 
understood as implying that Congregationalism 
might not migrate with all its institutions even 
to the utmost West. Nay, more: in that com- 
pact for the gonduct of home missions, it was 
distinctly recognized as a thing of course, that 
there would be in the new settlements, not only 
Congregational churches holding fast their inter- 
nal democracy and their external independence. 
but also Congregational ministers refusing to 
connect themselves with any presbytery. 

No doubt the effect of the ‘* Plan of Union,” as 
heretofore administered. has been greatly to pro- 
mote the growth of a nominal and formal Pres- 
byterianism, and to repress the Congregational 
organization, at the West. Almost universally. 
till a very recent period, the pastors of Congre- 
gational churches in the West, though born and 
nurtured in New England, and theologically 
educated in New England seminaries, have con- 
nected themselves with Presbyteries, and have 
used their influence discreetly and effectively to 
Preshyterianize their own charches, and to spread 
Presbyterianism around them. The recent move- 
ments for Congregationalism out of New En, 
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land are not to be referred to any consultations 
or plans of Congregational ministers, but prima- 
rily to the people, who have taken the matter 
into their own hands, and whe are determined 
that instead of being themselves disposed of by 
their ministers as heretofore, their ministers 
shall hereafter be faithful to them and to the 
principles which they have inherited from their 
The establishment of Congregational 
churches in this metropolis, in Albany, in De- 
troit, in Cincinnati, and elsewhere at the West 
d North-West, has not been at alt a New 
gland movement, except as people of New 
ngland birth or blood, residing here and in the 
other localities concerned, have themselves, and 
of their free choice, determined upon setting up 
the New England system of church order for 
their own edification and that of their children 


fathers. 


after them. 
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“Plan of Union ” 
merrerce* we it onoe did, for the exclusive 


and when one of them desired to know how 
this divine manifestation should be, and how 
they should be conscious of it, “ Jesus answered 
and said to him, If a man love me, he will 
keep my word; and my Father will love him, 
and we will come to himand make our abode with 
him.” 

Often as we have pondered these words they 
have seemed to veil an impenetrable mystery ; 
and this because the mind was intent upon com- 
prehendingt he manner of this indwelling, rather 
than upon taking cognizance of the fact itself 
through its palpable evidences. But in truth it 
is with this indwelling of Christ in the soul, as 
with the peace of God; it is a fact of personal 
experience that cannot be analyzed and reduced 
toa metaphysical proposition. It were easy in- 
deed to set it forth both negatively and positive- 
ly; to show that Christ dues not dwell in the 
believer in his essential nature or by any visi- 


and not a creation of our own excited imagina- | began to be sounded for alarm, and anath | 
tions. The New England element in the West, | tion? On that point there is no need of mistake. broke forth from the churches against the Pro- ' 
and in the great cities out of New England, does Though we cannot know how Christ enters the | testants and their books ; then first he learned |e ecord of his victories upon the rocks by the sea 
not go exclusively or chiefly, as was once ex- | soul we may always know when he is really | that from those sare anathematized people had) ; 


there ; and the evidences of his presence should | ¢ 
engage our thoughts more than the manner of s 
it. 
in such terms as these: “He that keepeth his 
commandments, dwelleth in him, and he in him. 
And hereby we know that he abideth in us by 
the Spirit which he hath given us. If we love 
one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love is 
perfected in us. Hereby know we that we dwell 
in him, and he in us, because he hath given us 
of his Spirit. He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God, and God in him.” The spirit of obedi- 
ence and the spirit of love secure to us the in- 
dwelling of Christ. Especially is it through the 
spirit of love that Christ enters the soul, and by 
that spirit that he manifests his presence. He 
that dwelleth in love, whose whole spirit and 
life, whose every thought and purpose is under 
the direction of love to God and man—is the 
out-going of that love—will know assuredly that 
Christ and the Father have come to Lim and 
have taken up their abode with him. 
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THE WONDERFUL PROVIDENCES OF GOD IN 
ORIENTAL MISSIONS. 


In the spring of 1851 the Rev. Mr. Powers, 
returning from Livas to Trebizond in Turkey, 
spent some five days at Marsovan, a place se- 
cluded in the midst of lovely scenery, a health- | 
ful climate, and a country of ignorant men. 
uated at one end of a beautiful plain and sur- 
rounded by mountains, the town was quite large, | 
composed of about sixteen hundred Turkish | 
houses and eight hundred Armenian. In this 
secluded place, with which there had never be- 
fore been any missionary communication, Mr. | 
Powers found two men, who had been publicly | 
known as Protestants for some years. 
In the course of the summer Mr. Powers re- | 


peated his visit to Marsovan, but was greatly | 
disappointed on finding the two Protestant breth- | 
ren prisoners at Amasia, some twenty-four miles | 
distant, whither they had been transported on a | 
false charge by the persecuting Armenian pri- | 
mates, and thrust into prison, in the hope of get- | 
ting rid of them and their religion together. 
This was indeed a@ disappointment, yet it was a 
grateful proof of a rapid positive advance in 
Protestant principles, which in that region mean 
the active life-giving principles and truths of the 
Gospel. Since the first visit of Mr. Powers, 








ble manifestation; and that he does dwell 
in the thoughts, the affections, the desires 
and the purposes of the soul, through his per- 
ceived character and relations, his adopted prin- 
ciples and spirit, and his ever-living truth. But 
this after all is a dry skeleton of the intellect, or 
if it be clothed with flesh and beautified, that is 
a work of the imagination which vanishes again 
into airy nothing when the heart in loneliness and 
sorrow would clasp a present Savior. The live 
ing Savior will not be thus dissected and 
analyzed by the speculative reason, and taken 
piecemeal into the heert; if he enters the heart 
at all he comes to it in his own way, and the 
heart knows that he is there. 

Christ gave to the inquiring Judas no expla- 
nation of the mode of that divine manifestation 
which he had promised. He did not say, “ You 
will meditate upon my character, my person, my 
teachings, my relations to you, and my Spirit 
will so quicken your perceptions of truth and so 
enliven your affections that you shall see me and 
feel my presence as if I were with you in the 
body.” But what said he? “Judas (not 
Iscariot) saith to him, Lord, how is it that thou 
wilt manifest thyself to us, and not to the world ? 
Jesus answered and said to him, Ife man love me, 
he will keep my words; and my Father will love 
him, and we will come to him, and make our abode 
with him.” But this answer does not tell how 
Christ will manifest himself; it declares what 
are the conditions 2nd what the evidences of 
that manifestation, but as a psychological phe- 
nomenon or as a problem in mental philosophy, 
the answer renders it not one whit plainer than 
the original declaration. Indeed in this respect 
the answer is even more mysterious than the first 
announcement. Christ comes to the soul—no 
doubt in connection with his truth and the exer- 


cise of faith nnan that tush  b--4 —----4t-1 
comes to the awakened consciousness with a 


realization of his presence that words cannot de- 
finc, and he asrpes in the soul, diffusing spiritual 
light and life and comfort and joy, as from a self- 
luminous globe whose interior constitution can- 
not be analyzed, and whose brilliant effluence 
eludes our nicest tests. : 

That this indwelling of Christ in the soul is a 
reality is plain from the experience of John, 
whose first epistle is a continuous reflection of it. 
“Truly our fellowship is with the Father and 
with his son Jesus Christ.” John walked in that 
holy fellowship. As we read Neander, especially 
when he acts as the interpreter of John or of 
Christ's last sayings, it is evident that he has ex- 
perimentally apprehended the indwelling of 
Christ. This he does not explain, or if he at- 
tempts to explain it he is caughtin the subtleties 
of German metaphysics, but it beams upon us 
from his innermost consciousness ; we know that 
Christ dwelleth in him because Christ shines 
evermore through his genial, childlike, affec- 
tionate piety. 

No doubt Christ dwells in the soul by his 
character, his doctrines, his precepts, his exam- 
ple, his spirit, his promises, his relations, as 
these are dwelt upon in meditative faith. But 
is there not above all this a sympathetic union, 
a heart-life, a subtle acting of his mind upon 
ours, that comes not in the first instance through 
the critical reason, but through the pliant and 
gladdened sensibility? Our limited human ex- 
periences here furnish us with some faint anal- 
ogy. You love to devotion the chosen partner 
of your life. The charms of person, of mind, of 
heart, the hallowed sympathy, the dear compan- 
ionship of years, have made the one being with 
whom you dwell the all in all of earth. Where 
every counsel, every care, every joy, every 
thought has been shared, you can conceive of no 
higher fellowship. But you do not yet under- 
stand the capacitics of your own nature. This 
fellowship, so intimate and so complete, is yet a 
fellowship connected with and manifested by ex- 
ternal media—a dwelling with, rather than an 
indwelling. Let now this partner of your life 
be for weeks, and months, and years an invalid, 
feeble, dependent, wasting before your eyes with 
slow disease ; let every generous and tender sym- 
pathy of your being be enlisted for the relief of 


me 


life be shaped for that end; let each day bring 
its alternations of hope and of fear, of comfort 
and of distress; let your eye with the quick 
glance of affection mark every change, note ev- 
ery symptom, catch every expression, read every 
thought and wish, and you have become absorb- 
ed in this dear object with a oneness of feeling 
to which you were before a stranger. On the 
busy street, in the shop, the counting-room, the 
study, in the public assembly, in the silent 
watches of the night, this one object is ever pres- 
ent not to thought only, but to every snscepti- 
bility of the soul, while through all the change- 
ful phases of that presence your emotions follow 
as the tides obey the moon. So too does that lov- 
ed one live in you, read your thoughts, and drink 
in your spirit; and thus through the quick and 
subtle sensibility, or through some new channel 
of your being that emotion has forced open, do 
two souls hitherto linked together by every out- 








know a union that death itself cannot dissever. 


does he bear its griefs and carry its sorrows; 
even 80 does he nerve it with his strength and 


in him as its own indissoluble life. Yes, far tran- 
ew all sympathetic union of human spirits, 
is eep, sacred, all-pervading union of s 

thy and affection into Seale 


to abide with it. 





suffering, and every plan and arrangement of 


ward and visible tie, flow gently into one, and 
Even so does Christ come and abide in the soul 
that, penitent and trustful, looks to him ; even so 


fill it with his joy, until that soul comes to live 


which Christ the Creator 
and the Redeemer of the soul, enters with that 
soul when he comes to manifest himself to it and 


But how shall we know that Christ is really 


which seems to have been attended with divine 
influences like a spring rain upon the germinat- 
ing seed, those principles had made such pro- 
gress, that the Armenian priests, knowing no 
better way, entered into a conspiracy with the 
Pasha of Amasia, whom they secured by a bribe 
of four hundred and fifty dollars, and brought 
into play, fur the extermination of the Truth, the 
utmost severity of persecution in their power. 
But in the end their injustice only recoiled upon 
themselves, so that, on Mr. Powers’ second arri- 
val in the town of Marsovan, the primates were 
compelled to give orders for the immediate re- 
lease of the prisoners, who thereupon returned 
to their homes. And the consequence of such a 
discovery of fraud, deceit and baseness in the 
conduct of the priests, was just the turning of 
the attention of many from the corruptions of 
the Armenian Church to the pure truths of the | 
Gospel. 
They came flocking to Mr. Powers’ room for | 
instruction every day and evening while he was 
there, sumetimes forty, sometimes sixty, some- 
times a hundred; and he kept preaching to them 
through the whole period of his stay, with nei- 
ther opposition nor interruption. lt was what 
the Apostle Paul would have called ‘a great 
door and an effectual,” and just then, by the 
good hand of God upon the people, without 
many adversaries. 

Aiter this visit of Mr. Powers had brouglit 
into new and more interesting notice at Constan- | 
tinople this rising work of God, one of the evan- 

gelical brethren and native pastors, Pastor Simon, 

stopped at the town of Marsovan, on his way | 
from Trebizond to the great city. Two promi- 
nent Protestant brethren, one of them a colpor- 
| teur from Trebizond, rode out on 'vs+~¥+-* +- 


mect him, and brought :-- “+0 the town, where 
«. was weicomed with the greatest kindness and 


delight. They had been in the house only a few 
minutes, When as many as forty people asseim- 

bled, expressing the liveliest joy at the coming 
of Simon ; and from that time, the whole period 
of his stay in the place, which included two Sab- 
baths, wasa time of daily teaching, preaching 
and conversation on the themes of the Gospel, 
both in the town at the houses of the peuple, and 
in the neighboring country in the vineyards and 
under the trees. The people heard the Word 
with gladness, and in some cases with such deep 
solemnity and tears, that it could not but be 
hoped and felt that God was there, gathering 
fruit unto life everlasting. 

Asa farewell meeting, Pastor Simon appointed 
the first Monday evening in the month of Octo- 
ber for their gathering, and at the same time ex- 
plained to them that it would be the evening of 
the monthly concert of prayer for missions, and 
related to them the origin and object of this 
monthly prayer meeting. Accordingly, on the 
evening of that day, which was the 6th of Octo- 
ber, the very first monthly concert ever held in 
Marsovan was attended by about forty persons, 
and the converted native Armenian Pastor Simon 
prayed with them, sang with them, and ex- | 
pounded to them the Scriptures. It was a deeply | 
interesting occasion. The next day, after many | 
affecting counsels and exhortations, he bade | 
them farewell, and departed for Constantinople, | 
firmly believing that the Lord was indeed visiting | 
the people, and that the Spirit of God was even | 
then in the midst of them. 

Now, so rapidly and wonderfully has the Gos- | 
pel advanced throughout this region within a | 
few years, that these scenes, interesting as they | 
are, are yet but examples of similar transactions 
of mercy and grace appearing in many places. | 
And that which renders this delightful revival of | 
religion in so secluded and neglected a quarter | 
particularly remarkable, is the fact brought to 
view as to its probable origin, so far as instru- 
mentalities are known or noted. It is a fuct full 
of wonder and encouragement, illustrative bright- 
ly of the grace of God in the promise, that he | 
that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious 

seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, | 
bringing his sheaves with him. 

Some seventeen or eighteen years ago one of | 











buried in all the ignorance and superstition of 
his native church, set out on a pilgrimage to Je- 
rusalem, to see the great pretended miracle of 
the Holy Fire. Passing through Beirat, he was 
led by that gracious Divine Providence, which 
works in such mysterious ways its wonders to 
perform, to the purchase of a few tracts, which 
he found exposed for sale, in the Armeno-Turk- 
‘ish language. Who he got them of we know 
not, and he knew neither what they were, nor 
who wrote them, nor who printed them; but he 
bought them and began to read them, for it was 
a new and curious thing to see a printed page of 
his native language. But the matter in them he 
found to be still newer and more wonderful than 
the form ; they were pleasant and profitable to 
his heart. He perused them through all his 
homeward journey, and he afterwards continued 
to read them, and they became very precious 
to him, and he loved them much. The Spirit of 
God must have accompanied them, and made 
them a great means of saving grace; and thus 
the Lord, as it now appears, had mercy on this 
poor wandering sinner, causing the light of his 
eternal truth to shine within his soul. It was for 
this purpose that, in the midst of an otherwise 
most profitless and superstitious journey, God 
threw those tracts in his way, and sent him 
back with them to his native place to carry the 
true light of the Gospel to those in spiritual 
darkness. 

Indeed it was like Philip meeting with the 
Eunuch and teaching him; only this man knew 
not who was with him, and was entirely igno- 
rant of the authors of those tracts, and re- 





present with us—that it is Christ whom we see 


mgsined, 2m for years, until the word Protestant 





The Apostle John gives us these evidences showed them to the first missionary he has ever 


‘enteen or eighteen years ago, into the mind and 


|and Marsovan; and now behold the fruits of *t. 
| There shall be a handful of corn in the earth upon 
| the top of the mountains; the fruit thereof skall | 
' shake like Lebanon; and they of the city shall 
| flourish like grass of the earth. , 
of the tracts, the printer and the seller, it 1 
i said in the communication of this intelligences 
have perhaps alike forgotten the work of their 
—_——__.—_—___- | hands ; but lo, it springs up before them, its | 
jinfluence at Jength is traced. and will, by the | 
blessing of Gud, go on increasing. and be congpi- 
,cuous through eternity. 
, worketh God oftentimes with man, to bring back , 
| his soul from the pit, to enlighten him with tie ; 
| light of the living. 


Sit- of the pilgrim in search of the Holy Fire, when 
lindeed he found it on the way, and carried it, 


emas Of course Sennacherib had no opportunity to do 





young man who came running to Christ with a | ber last, the following resolutions were unanimously 


his, had he been disposed, of the last campaign. | catalogue of his good qualities, as the Pharisce | ad 


le (Sennacherib) says he left his image and a | 


n Phoenicia. So you have looked upon his por- 


omé forth his instructive and beloved tracts. He trait in two places, a thing you hardly auticipat- | 


till retains them in his possession, and when he 


But God was still watch: | 
ng over it and blessing it. Some of it fell, sev- | 


ieart of a solitary pilgrim, between Jerusalem 


The writer 


So all these things |‘ 


Some ten years after this memorable journey 


back, as the gift of God, in his heart, the evan- 
gelical priest Vertannes, journeying through Ar- 
menia, came to a monastery at Marsovan, where | 


jhe was a guest for one night, and the pilgrim, 


brother was present that evening. The two 
children of God understood each other: but at 
that period, in the presence of the Vartabed, 


they dared not speak together openly. It wus 


ieven with difficulty, and with much fear ane 


trembling, that they found an opportunity of 
uniting together in prayer under the trees of the 
garden, but without reading, or otherwise even 
speaking together, because, as the account states, 
they were then in such terror of being observed. 


; The next morning the two separated, and that 


was the first evangelical prayer the pilgrim 
brother at Marsovan, whose heart the Lord had 
opened by the tracts, had ever in his life listened 
to, und from that time sume eight years more, he 
never saw a preacher nor a Christian brother’ 


| till the spring of last year, when Mr. Powers 


made his first visit to Marsovan, and found him- 
self. as Dr. Malan once expressed or described a 
similar position in his own experience, as a mes- 
senger whom God had sent just to touch off a 
loaded cannon all ready to be fired. From that 
visit the revival of God’s work commenced in 


ed when first you read of 
Rawlinson is in hopes of finding portraits of | answered the Savior, as one after another of the 
known, they were found to have been printed a ae and his court, perhaps of Isaiah. 
great while ago. so that now they are quite cUt  ¢},5 trenches were very muddy, and we did not 
of print: but so far as could be known, they | 
were published under supervision of Rev. Mr. 
| Goodell, more than twenty years ago in Malta. 
So long had the secd lain bid; so long had the | 
| bread-corn cast upon the waters remained witlt | 
; out any known return. 


| Sennavherib’s bull and his Phoenician campaign. 
[ suppose I need not tell you that Col. Rawlin- 
son is the discoverer of the Key to the cuneiform 
inscriptions and without a Rosetta stone.” 


and that the few chapters of Daniel and Ezra, 
which are written in what is commonly called 
the Chaldee dialect, are all that remains to us of | 
ihe language really spoken by Moses and Isai- | 


is more intelligible. 
and arrow-headed writing, Col. Rawlinson is a 


‘him in kings. Col. 


vive been over to Koyunjik but once and then 


ialf see or a quarter enjoy them. I meaa to go | 
. . . . : ! 
igain while Col. Rawlinson is there. and see | 
' 
If we rightly understand our correspondent, 
und if he has rightly understood Col. Rawlin- | 


| son's theory about the national language of the 
Israelites, we cannot doubt that oriental scholars | 
on both sides of the Atlantic will await with some | not seem to him to be patch-work, but one and 
curiosity, and some incredulity, the reasons which | 
the learned and gallant Colonel may hereafter offer 
for his opinion. 
as we now have them, from Moses to Malachi, 


That the Hebrew Scriptures, 


ive only translations from the original Chaldee ; 
ios 


ih-—are statements so contrary not only tu re- 


ceived ideas but to all known probabilities, that 
we must needs wait for further explanations and 
| for proofs. 
| some misunderstanding. 


On this point we cannot but suspect 


But the account of the deciphered inseription 
Inthe matter of inscriptions 


great authority. Many of our readers will re- 
member a announcement, made six 
months ago. of an inscription which Col. Raw- 


similar 


linson had deciphered and translated on one of | 


the slabs from Nineveh in the British Museum. 
That slab, we may presume, was from the sume 


mound in which the great deeipherer has now 


read this more detailed account of Sennacherib’s 
Phoenician and Jewish conquests. How wonder- 


ful is it that such inscriptions should remain bu- | 


ried under the earth, till the time had come in 


which they could be read once more, and could | 
bear their testimony in confirmation of the Old | 


Testament records. [lad the ruinsin the mound 


of Koyunjik been uncovered at any former peried | 


since their original interment, they would long 
ago have crumbled into dust and would have 
left no copy to the world. 


PAVCH-WORK FINISHED, 








“Thad as lief’ says Cowper, in one of iis 
beautiful letters to John Newton, * 1 had as lief 
my tailor should sew gingerbread-nuts on my 
cout instead of buttons, as that any man should 
call my Bristol stone a diamond.” And yet this 


\is just what many a false religionist is doing ;— 


that town; but in reality it began seventeen OF | jysr showing off Bristol stones for diamonds. Some 


eighteen years ago, in the heart of that poor pil- 
grim, where God kindled the first light on the 
way to Jerusalem, and ever since kept it burning. 

Such historical tissues of Divine Providence 
and grace are wonderfully instructive and cn- 
couraging. What a host of them will there be, 
what immortal volumes of them unrolled, | 

When God makes up the blest account 
Of natives in his holy mount! 

Such incidents in the history of missions now 
should inspire us with an abounding and cxult- 
ing faith. What may not God see fit to accom- } 
plish by the smallest instrumentalities we set in 
motion. The leaves of a single tract, floating. as 
it were, on the wings of the wind, muy light 
where they shall prove the regeneration of a , 
nation. Cc. | 

eee eee 


NEWS FROM NINEVEH, 


Near the mouth of the Nahr-el-Kelb, or Dog 
river (the ancient Lycus) some ten miles north 
from Beirut, the road along the coast climbs over 
a promontory. It is an old road, as old as Tyre 
or Sidon, as old as history itself. The land 
route from Fgypt to Asia Minor, to Mesopota- | 
mia, to the East, has always followed the inden- | 
tation of the coast through the cities of Pheni-! 


cia. At the pass now referred to, the rand he-- 
been cut and «+4 acep into the limestone ; and | 


upon the face of the rock figures and inscriptions | 
are sculptured, which have been often described 
by travelers. The writer of these lines was 
there about a year ago, and looked with wonder- 
ing delight upon those time-worn memorials of 
empires that have perished long ago. Without 
attempting a description, it will suffice for 
our present purpose to say that one of those 
sculptures—the one which was obviously the first 
in the order of time—strikes the eye as being of 
the same sort with the Assyrian sculptures which 
we had recently inspected in the British Museum 
and in the Louvre at Paris, but whether it was 
Assyrian or Babylonian, or whether it was the 
memorial of sone Persian conqueror, we could 
not venture to decide. By the side of it is an 
Egyptian figure, carved on the same rock by 
later hands, but of unmistakeable antiquity— 
older than the age of Alexander. Hard by are 
later memorials—Greek, Roman, and last of all 
a Saracen inscription, of the earliest Moham- 
medan times. 

Some three or four months afterwards, we ex- 


| plored the excavations which Mr. Layard has 


made among the buried mines of Nineveh, at 
what is now called Koyunjik, on the left bank of 
the Tigris, opposite the present city of Mosul. 
The sculptures on those walls of gypsum remind 
the traveler of the sculptured rock at Nahr-el- 
Kelb almost as naturally as they remind him of 
the slabs in the British Museum. And as he 
surveys the various apartments of the wonderful 
ruin, half palace and half temple, destroyed and 
buried at a date which carries us more than half 
way back to Nouh—as he looks upon those 
grand symbclic figures, colossal bulls and lions 
winged and human-headed, not simply disgust- 
ing and offensive to the eye like the deformities 
that are worshiped in the temples of India, but 


appealing to the imagination more powerfully 


than the most impressive!statues of the old Greek 
anthropomorphism or of the modern Roman idol- 
atry--as he admires the accumulated evidences 
of conquest, wealth, dominion, and of advanced 
civilization, strangely mingled with barbaric 
rudeness and ferocity—he cannot but remember 
the conquests and the empire of Sennacherib 
who * dwelt at Nineveh,” and his death by the 
hands of his sons ‘as he was worshiping in the 
house of Nisroch his God.” 

We have been led into these reminiscences in 


these Marsovan brethren, not thus enlightened | the attempt to write a few lines of preface that 
in regard to the Gospel, but, as we suppose, | might introduce to the reader the fullowing pas 


| Sage from a private letter dated “ Mosul, Dec. 6. 
| 1851,” and addressed to one of the editors of 


| this journal. 


| “We spent last evening with Col. Rawlinson. 
| Who is now here. He surprised me—but per- 
| haps not you—by saying that the inscriptions vi 
| Koyunjik are in Hebrew, which he claims was 
| never the language of the Jews except during 
| their captivity and for a short time atcer, when 
| they used no other; after which, he says, they 
| readopted their own tongue the Chaldee (so 
| called). On one of the bulls in Koyunjik which 
| you saw—one of six together—he reads Scinna- 
| charib’s account of his campaign against Phoeni- 
| cia on the third year of his regn. The cities he 
| took are given in their geozraphieal order, as 
they lie along the coast. Wiile he Was at Sidon 
| the colonists whom his father had planted in 
| Samaria revolted and drove ‘fubal (whom Sen- 
| nacherib had sent as their ruler) out, who fled 
| to Jerusalem to Hezekiah, where he was ospi- 
| tably entertained. ‘the revolted colonists Ax 
| ing that Sennacherib was coming to punish them, 
sent for help to Egypt, wheretore Sennacherib 
first marched down the coast to fight the Egy 
tians before they united with the colouien 
defeated them, and again placed Tobal over 
the revolted colonies. He then demanded of his 
Jriend Hezekiah tribute, which the Jew declined 
giving; and so he “took his fenced cities,” till 
Hezekiah sent him thirty talents of gold, three 
hundred talents of silver, and the vessels of the 
house of the Lord, with a retinue of young men 
= oe — With these he returned. 
erwards he was busy with w i i 
Media, Asia Minor, y ars in Babylonia, 
Then, Col. Rawlinson thinks, he made a second 
campaign, when he lost his whole army, fled 
wane and her seertaned. OF this campaign 
othin ji i 
= a Sed Said in Koyunjik, for every king wrute 
sor, and not 





are dvuing this with a positive consciousness of | 


the cheat; others, like the conceited Pharisee, 
vainly puffed up by their fleshly mind, so that 
they themselves really believe in the cheat, and 
boast themselves of it; others, with such a deifi- 
cation of natural amiableness in the place of true 
piety, that they regard a man’s native virtues as 
being even better than grace, und prefer natural 
Christians to new created ones. 

Cowper says of himself, in another of his sweet 
letters, * The deceitfulness of the natural heart 
is inconceivable ; I know well that | passed upon 
my friends for a person at least religiously in- 
clined, if uot actually religious; and what is 
more wonderful, | thought myself a Christian, 
when | had no faith in Christ, when | saw no 
beauty in him that T should desire him; in 
short, when I had neither faith, nor love, nor 


‘any Christian grace whatever, but a thousand 


sceds of rebellion instead, evermore springing up 
in enmity against him. Lut, blessed be God, 


even the God who is beeome my salvation, the | 
hail of affliction and rebuke, for sin has swept | 


away the refuge of lies. It pleased the Almighty, 
in great mercy, to set all my misdeeds before me. 


At length, the storm being past, a quiet and | 
peaceful serenity of soul succeeded, such as ever 
attends the gift of living fith im the all-snffi- | 
Choy t wtvmcmens, and thy sweet sense of mercy 


went up to the temple with a catalogue of his ; | 


in the one case the Pharisee made the enumera- 
tion himself, in the other ease the young man 


requisites of goodness in the law were laid before | 


from my youth up. In both cases, it was new 

cloth put into an old garment: in both eases, it | 
was the patch-work of velf-righteousness ; but in | 
the caso of the young man, it had been going on | 
for so long a time, from so early a period, that | 
he never remembered to have had any offer gar- | 
ment than that of these patches of the iaw ; he 
did not agree, or did not believe, that there ever 
was any garment of original or native depravity, 
on which the patch-work had been set. It did | 


the same new, and beautiful, and seamless gar- | 
ment. 
It so happened that he came to Christ just 
after our blessed Lord had said, that except a 
man were converted and became like an infant, | 
receiving the kingdom of Ged as a little child, 
he could not enter therein. The young man 
came thereupon, and = said, Good master ! 
Whereupon, our blessed Lord, wishing to arrest 
the man’s thoughts beforehand. and fix them on 


| the holiness of God, and of the Divine law, a 
| the only standard of goodness, asked him why 
| he ealled him good. A mode of address, to which 
a polite young man, like this, was so accustomed, 
that the habitual use of words tovk away all the 
| meaning of the reality of things. And then our 
| blessed Lord proceeded to point out the patch- 
| work with which the young man had been 
| adorning himself. 
| First, thou shalt do no murder. 
| God, I thank thee, said the young man’s self- 
| justifying heart, that 


! never did! | 
| 


Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
God, | thank thee that | never did! There be 
many in our nation so guilty. but | never was! 
| ‘Thou shalt not steal. 
God, I thank thee that | never did! 1 never 
had oceasion. | always had great possessions. 
Thou shalt not bear false witness. 
God, | thank thee that | am not as other men! 
I never did. 
Honor thy father and thy mother. 


, Yea, | was brought up to do this. 
| Now, thus far again it is all pateh-work ; new 


cloth put on to the old garment; piece after 


| 


| reputation of being the original garment: the 
! 

















opted: 
“R solved, 


Rev. Messrs. J. P. Thompson, 1H. W 


That this Association respectfully 
4 | suggest to Congregational ministers and chureh 
| the great difference between the two being that ;}members in the United States, the propriety of | 
holding a General Convention or Council, to con- 

| sider the relations of the Congregational Chureh 

| polity to Home Missions, and generally to the spread 

| of the Gospel in this country. 
| “ Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
\him, That is mine! All these things have I kept | correspond with Congregationalists in other States 
relative to the time and means of calling sucha 
| Convention, to codperate with similar conmittees 
that may be raised in other States, and in any event 
to issue a call tor such a couvention in the spring 
1 of 1852.” 


. Beecher, 
and D.C, Lansing, D.D., were appointed a commit- 


tee to carry into effect the foregoing resolutions. 


In bringing this subject to your notice, we wouk 
respectfully invite your attention to the following | 
considerations, that led to the proposal of a Gene- | 


Ral. CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONALISTS 


The work of Home Missions, so long conducted 
with harmony and eflicieney by the union of Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists in the American | 
Home Missionary Society, is in danger of being 
compromised by the denominational spirit now be: 





— 
Lind nor Catharine Hayes will lend her charms to 

| the occasion, it will be one of interest to the 
lovers of good music. 


AMENDE Hoxoranie.—We are happy to learn 
that the omission of the Presbyterian to correct y 
| misrepresentation of our remarks about Dr. Alex. 
| ander, was not intentional but accidental, owing 
; to the failure of our exchange copy. It now 

makes an honorable retraction in these terms 
“We are free and cordial in cur acknow. 
ledgment that this explanation is ratisfaetory, 
i We mistook the drift of The Ladepende.t, pre- 
suming that he rather endorsed than reproved 
| the language of his correspondent, and cheery. 
| fully retract our charge, as we are always willing 
Vand pleased to do when misinterpreting the lan. 
guage of a contemporary.” 


| This is truly gratifying: because while a news. 
paper should be regarded as impersonal, and no 
one should go behind the journal to strike its 
editor, yet the journal itself should have a soul 


| of honor and truth as sensitive as that of any 


coming rife at the West, and by the relations of the | person, and should never say or do, as a journal, 


A.U.M.S. to slaveholding churches. 
dent trom the action of ecclesiastical and ministe- | 
rial bodies and conventions at the West, and trom 
the animadversions of prominent and responsible 
individuals upon the policy of the A.H.MLS. 
| whose views are entitled to much consideration, 
are of opinion that the Home Missionary Society is 
unequal in the distribution of its funds, and that it | 
is uuduly committed to the support of slaveholding | 


4 


piety, are firm in the conviction t 
is administered with strict impartiality ; and that 
in sustaining the pastors of slavelolding churches 
itis doing its part for the removal of slavery, by 
In these 


hurches. Others, no less eminent i 


hat th 


the meliorating inflnence of the Gospel 


circumstances, it is thought that a fraternal con- 

ference of the triends of Home Missions in the East | 
and the West, would contribute to remove misun 
derstanding, and to settle the principles upon which 


;t 


\ 


ees 
ediices, 


l 


his work should be eondueted 


ional charehes, del 


| ecclesiastical bodies, or by particular churches ; 
object of the convent 
with respect to the 
and the promoting of acquaintance, sympathy, and 
harmony among these of like thith, engaged as la 
borers 

Such a convention is rendered more important 
by the fact that urgent appeals are made trom: the 






‘at work of tom 
or helpers in that work. 


Vest to the East 


venevolence, 


i 
| 

| 

| 5 . ,|  Asanindex of the views of the body in which 
| God, I thank thee I have always done this! | this proposal originated, we give the following ex- 
: 

}t 


ract from a report adepted in 1850 


“While, for the sake of harmony and efliciency | 
jin the churches of our body, as well as for the 
general good, we recommend the relinguishinent of 
| piece put on so long ago, and recognized as 80 | all eeelesiastica? unions whatever, we would no less 
lold an addition, that it has passed into the | Strongyy urge the continued cooperation of Congre- 
gationualists with Christians of other denominations, | 
| in the work of Home Missions, as conducted by the 
A. divisive 


| wearer really supposes thero was never any} American Home Missionary Society. 


| other than this. The young man knows no dis- | 
tinction between these virtues, as external patch- 
work compliances with the /etfer of the law, and | 


old will only take from his covering instead of 


hiding it. | 

But now the Lord Jesus comes to the unfold- 
ing of that garment, and says in one word, Tou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. It is the gar- 
ment of love, and our blessed Lord would show 





were but patch-work stuek upon the native gar- 
ment of his 
hiding its tatters, only made every rent worse. 


own selfishness, that instead of 


ing ignorance. 


| 


| terment, from the pieces of new cloth to the 
/ ment of a perfect Jove and righteousness: 






—All these things have | kept from my youth 
up! 


jam not as other men! 


and pardon purchased by the blood of Christ. | Yous for your pieces of new cloth are set on so 
Thus did he break me and bind me up, thus did | “ell. aud have been on so long, that you really 


he wound me, and his hands made me whole.” 


‘Thus is every man cured, whom God takes in 


hand. 


But some men choose to be their own 


‘take them for the original garment, and it is 
| hard indeed to make you think that you have 
need of any viher, hard indeed to make you 


ee: : . . . ° “Ve i r. after: } e ' 
physicians, and will not submit the case to God's | ¢ven tee the way to eternal life! 


judgment. 


Like our self-righteous Pharisee, 
they first deny that there is any fatal or ineura- 


This is what comes of covering one’s sins ; this 


is what comes of pateh-work, and putting pieces 


ble sickness. God, I thank thee that I am not | of new cloth on the old garment. It is a great 
as other men are, covered with the leprosy of | want of economy, and a most blinding and ruin- 
sin. Here is, in the first place, a pretense of | 04% work for the deluded soul. 


being betier than other men, and in the second | 


place, a pretense of being grateful to God for it 


It is just as ifa man should waylay his neighbor | all this array of wrath and indignation against | 
and rob him of a thousand pounds, and then 


And yet our Lord God says, Blessed is the man 
Yes ! 


. oe . 
| whose sims are covered ! Notwithstanding 
-| 


| the man who uttempts to hide and cover them 


composedly tliank God for having so much money | himself, God says, Blessed is the man whos 


in his possession. 


And God says distinctly, Woe unto thein that | 


Lame . . 
Wwiose Stns are 


| transgressions are forgiven, 


i - fae » ° " ‘ . 
cover themselves with a covering, but not of my | Covering of guilt. Yea, certainly, faith and love 


Spirit, that they may add sin to sin. ‘This denia 


of their native depravity is such a covering, add- 
ing sin to sin; and this successive denial of every 


1| in Christ Jesus cover a multitude of sins. But 
i. is nothing but the robe of a Redeemer's 


| 


indietment brought against them by the Divine | Within and without, creating the man anew in 


Law is such a covering, adding sin to sin. 


But | Christ Jesus. 


‘Tis no puteh-work Jehold, | 
I 


‘ . . ° 1} + - 
God says, He that covereth his sins shall not | make all things new. 


prosper. And Job curseth his own self, if he hac 


1, Would you behold the change taking place, 


covered his transgressions as Adam, by hiding | the transfiguration passing ? Just turn your eye 
his iniquity in his bosom. And again, God says, | from that spectacle, in the proud Pharisee, of 
Their webs shall not become garments, neither | 8in covered by sin, to that humble penitent pub- 


shall they cover themselyes with their works. 
But now our self-righteous Pharisee goeth stil 


P , P ! j ,, $ ° | "— . . . | 
farther. From the patch-work of what he de- | % sinner! Yes! there is the happy being, whose | The importance of such a Convention is be- 
Covered, forgiven, taken | 
From the denial of his sins, | away of God, because he did not attempt to 


clares he has not done, he comes to boasting o 
what he kas done. 


| lican, with folded arms, and downcast eyes, and 


the young man by it, that all his other virtues | 


.| 
| 
| 


covered! There is, then, a possibility of such a | 


righteousness, and the very spirit of the Savior | 


movement in that direction would be injurious to | “ “ ae 
| the cause of Christ, and particularly disastrous to | in caforiwateag drmks is a fit subject for legal 
| those by whom it should be begun. 


| movement 


with us { 


Ile passes over that Jast com- | al, 


gar- | ny. 
i= 


There it is again: God, I thank thee that 1) 
And yet, poor young ; 
man, you are as other men, only much worse off | 
} than others, if your state is not discovered to! 


| to the Mast than for an eastern man to go to the 
| West. for the reason that the we 
} . . 

| inbine several Haportant © 


vention 
) that which 
Brooklyn to visit friends in New York than fora 
dweller in Gotham to visit friends in Brooklyn 


)susmallas to defeat the object 


| broken heart, crying out, God be merciful to me | 


f\ sins are covered ! 


and the covering of his sins with his pride, he | cover them himself, but confessed them with a 


comes with his works tu the establishment of his | broken heart, and sought God's pardon. ‘There | 


righteousness. After thanking God that he is | he stands; Gol be merciful to mea sinner! De- | 


not even as this publican, he proceeds to say,— | 
Behold the | 
1 fast twice in the | 


1 have done wonderfully well. 
greatness of my holy deeds. 
week, I give tithes of all that I possess. 

Most wonderful catalogue! And is this al 
that the man can say! Is this the whole de 


scription of the man’s religious furniture, and is 


this the man’s very highest ideal of what consti 
tutes piety! One would have thought from hi 


attitude, and his beginning, and his supreme 
contempt of others, and his denial of all other 
men’s sins, that he must have some astonishing 
qualities and acts of religion to stand upon, some 
amazing works of practical piety to bring for- 
ward when, after denying what he owed to God, 
he came to bring in the bill of what God owed 


to him. And what are the man’s services 


elect and precious! 


brighter than he, now that the robe of his Re- 
] | deemer's righteousness begins to shine upon him, 
. | and the meek and lowly spirit of heaven itsell 
comes out. Yet he does nut know it himself. but 
. | stands and folds his arms, mournfully consider- 


a sinner! But he shall know it in good time, as 


goes down tv his house justified, rather than the 
other. &. 


————_—@———__ 


THE PROPOSED CONVENTION. 





| 


spised of the proud Pharisee, but chosen of God, | 


s | ing his sins. and crying, God be merciful to me | 


We have received many inquiries respecting 


What, even in his own eyes, are the greatest of | the General Convention of Congregationalists 
his merits, the works of his religion, whereby he | proposed by the Gencral Association of New | 


claims acceptance, and justification, and perhaps | York; and to save the labor of correspondence | the prosperity © 


a reward from God? J fast twice in the week, 
give tithes of all that I possess ! 


And now the man’s character is finished, the 


1} take this method of replying to them. 


portrait drawn by himself is recorded by the | as was necessary to bring the subject to the no- 
Savior, and the man is left to stand, an object of | tice of their brethren in other States. Accord- 
contempt and scorn to all ages, a revelation of | ingly the original proposition was that the dele- 


self-righteousness, self-deception, and pride, con- 
demned of all, in contrast with that other ex- 
ample of humility, repentance. confession, self- 
abasement, and contrition of heart, admired of 
all, though it be not followed: God be merciful 


to mc a stnaer! 
And yet, of the multitudes that condemn thi 


Pharisee, what multitudes are exactly /ike him, 
in the same self-delusion, and the same pride, 
and the same spirit and argument of self-justifi- 
So 
that now, even while you may be saying within 


cation, though in different circumstances. 


yourself, God, I thank thee that | am not as thi 


Pharisee, not such a fuol as to suppose that fast- 
ing twice a-week, and paying tithes, can get me 
| into the kingdum of heaven, nor such a proud 
| bigot as to make any boast of my religion; God 
may be saying of thee, Thou art the man. Thou 
| thyself art in this same gall of bitterness, and 


| bond of iniquity. 


| But we have yet another cloak-maker, and 
etc., for some fifteen’ years. | mender of old clothes, exhibited from the sacred 
| word, in equally vivid coloring, to make us see 


| 


» Saying nothing of his predeces- | more effectually than the worst of his sims. And 
uding to his successor (apparent). | this other example is none other than that of the 


| how a man’s alleged virtues, if he boast of them, 
/and trust in them, may keep him from Christ 


gates from the General Association of New York 
to kindred bodies, should lay the subject before 
them for advisement and invite their action in 
the premises. On some accounts it w 
been better if this pro} 1 
| to; but to save time a committee 
$ | Was appointe 
and opinions, an 
tion at such time 


of consultation 


d to issue a call for a Conven- 
and place as should seem expe- 


ren in New England and at the West. In ac- 
cordance with this appointment, a circular was 
prepared setting forth the reasons fur such a Con- 
yention, which was designed to be sent to each 
local Association in season for its fall meeting, 
and to Congregational ministers generally. But 
the pressure of a series of special religious meet- 
ings, and circumstances of a domestic nature. 
rendered it impossible for the chairman of the 
committee to superintend the addressing and the 
mailing of several hundred circulars; they have 
therefore been issued only to a limited extent. 
They will be sent out now as fast as is conve- 
nient ; but to expedite “the matter a copy of the 
circular is here inserted. 


Dear Sin :—At the meeting of the General Asso- 
ciation of New York held in Brooklyn, in Septem- 





d by the Association, tu collect facts | 


| 


dient after a general correspondence with breth- | 


| 


He begins to shine like 
Moses! The very lawgiver on the mount is not | 


| 


| 


soon as God sees best for him; and meantime he | 


It was | 
the wish of the Association in which the propo- | 
sal originated, to take the initiative only so far | 


| in the colleges. 





Jos. P. Tue 
Hexny W 
Diack © 


There is an ambiguity in the terms of the res- 
is to ln 
But now behold the profoundness of the | assembled in the spring, or the call then i sued 
| young man’s entire self-delusion and self justify- | tot: 


ution, as to whether the 


ke. effect 


sumetime during the 


make it a New England Convention 


Kast together in familior eonfere: 


the largest possible representation from exch sce- 


tion. Now, lating the expense of 


it is teu times easier for a western man to come | 


ie. 
while in most caces the easteru 
but the one special object of at 
The principle herve is il 


makes it easicr for 


The 
for many of the most Muportard 


the ferry is a dui 






and crossing 
the New Yorker who would visit 


the 


specific object ; must take a steamer, 
himself to the perilous and tedious navisration of 
We she 


rejoice to have the Convention held at Cleve 


the Kast River amid fields of ice! 


land or Detroit, or farther west 


reasonable prospect of its wing attended by 


brethren from New England 
from the castern states in 


‘ 


Convention 


ere 


ailairs ol 


if there 


This is evi-! 


r Wisdom and 


ve ALEM.LS, 


Such aconference | 
j is proposed to be held in the year 1852, at some | 
| point from Albany to Cleveland, inclusive, to be 
| composed of ministers and members 
rated cither by ministerial or 
the 
on being prayer and conference 


of Congrega 


¢ Missions, 


tor aid in the erection of church 
It should be carefully considered whether 
| this shall become a regular department of Christian 


Let the prin- 
a ciples of our order be diffused by books, discourses, 
the garment of that righteousness of the heart | and newspapers; and let Co gregational churches | 
hy Divine grace, with which he must be covered, | be planted and sustained distinctively as sueh, | 
or else all his pieces of new cloth put into the | “herever that is the wish of the people ; but let no | 

be made, and no organization formed 
7 i to propagate Congregational-ISM upon missionary 
mending it, only expose his guilt instead of | ground. 
Will vou please lay this matter before your dis- 
trict Association, or other ministerial body, at its | 
| next meeting, and invite its advice aud eooperation, (2 
| by a committee of conference, or by correspondence | ( 
Your brethren in Chr 


ist, 
MIPSON, 
HER, 


, 
ptt 


LAN stNG 


yeur 


ve cireular is not aea!l Cor the Convention bat 
mandment just as if there were no advance in la request for counsel and concurrence in the 
it, or just as though that also was a piece of | measure. The result of inquiries thus far seems 
patch-work, which he had not failed to sew on. | to indieate that the Convention should be held 
| He does not see that there is any change or bet- | in the month of Jane. or of September, at Alba- 
Canandaigua would be pircferable, if that 
were not precngaged for the Ge neral Association. 
he says at once, just as complacently as betore | To go beyond the limits of New York would In 
| to make it practically a Western Convention + 
l hold it anywhere in New England would bs 
y Whs 
needed to accomplish the object is to bring the | 
brethren of the West and the bret | 


liven of 


the 


stern man can 


in one 


man would hay 
lending the Con- 
Cc apie 


2 resident 


Prooklynite comes to the city for business 


life 


neident 


his friend on 
other side, must make a journey for that 


hut the attendance | 
that case would be | 
erat ton 


ren at the West could convenicntly pl in th Visit 


to their friends, or a collecting tour, in co 


tion with the Convention 


West. 


coming more and more apparent every day, from 
| developments both at the East and at the West 


If anything can be done to preset 


botween two denominations that have long co- 
operated for the spread of Christ's kingdom at the 
West, it should be done quickly before a serivs 
of Jocal strifes and agitations stall have alicn- 


ated them perpetually. If on the 


amicable division of Jabor between these bodies 
should not be 
hasty and local, but deliberate and general. 
The whole aspect of things at the West, as re- 
lated to the work of Home Missions. calls for Fe- 


is desirable, then the movement 


rious and prayerful consultation. 


The Convention is not anti-Presbyterian ; al- 
though limited to Congregationalists and intend- 
ed to discuss the relations between Presbyterians 
| and Congregatiunalists. 


Convention, 


the relations of slavery to the wor 4 on te 
It is neither sectarian por sectional ; | tupic of human freedom by Congress, ‘The rea 


Missions. 


It is not an aati 
though it is intended to discuss} the immortal fourteen thousand who signed a pe 
I k of Tiome 


Albany is the natural 
point of contact between New Mugland and the 


ve harmony 


ther hand an 


Many 


and with 


journey 
A ; 


Visit. 


with 


und trust 


was any 


' 
ete 


slavery 


what the editor should not say or do as u Chris. 
' tian man. 





| FROM OUR BONTON CORRESPONDENT, 
| 


Bosron, Feb. 16. 1852 
Merssxs. Eprrors:—On Saturday last the 
| Joint Special Committee to whom was referred 
the monster petition ia behalf of the Maing 
Liquor Law reported a bill adopting the prine 
pal features of the Maine Law, with muditica- 
tions. In the report accompanying the bill, thi 
committee say that they had no hesitation in 
regard to the expediency of such a law, and they 
have intended to provide for the manufactur 


and sale of intoxicating liquors for all necessary 
and rseful purposes, and to outlaw the trafic Ji 

As | have not done it before 
it may be well in this connection to mention the 


all other plerposes 


presentation of a remonstrance against the Maing 
Law from distillers. it is a remarkable docu- 
}ment in respect to the mode of defense it as 
sumes. They say that the capital employed in 
| distilling within the State amounts to nearly a 
million of dollars, consuming several millions of 
gallous of molasses imported for the purpose from 
the island of Cuba, employing a large amount of 


shipping, and constituting a principal item of 
importation into this port. They protest against 
the prohibition of this business, or its transfer to 


municipalities, or to citizens of other States, and 
defend the manufacture by dwelling exclusive); 
upon the use of aleohol in medicine, the arts, and 
for burning. Surely if this be the best and the 
only defense that can be instituted for the busi. 
ness of distillation, the principle of the Alaing 
| Law has nothing to fear from its opponent. 


| 
' 
} 
| 
{ 


Our enemies themselves being judges, the tratlo 


prohibition. 





THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


| Rev. O. 8. Prescott, a presbyter of this chureh 


is on trial for heresy by presentment of the 
| standing committee of the diocese. The eour 
| consists of five clergymen, one of whom, Rey. Dr 
He is charged with teaching 
publicly in a sermon, both in’ Boston and in 
the Virgin Mary was rinlese 
[styling her the sradess mother of a sinless ch 

| His defense is that he intended to teach the sin 
| lessness of the Virgin Mary in her office «! 
I parent. It is also preferred against him that he 
| has practiced and taught the duty of “auriculn 
He replies that he | 

mude confession of his sins to Rey. John Al 
th 


bat that he has taught and praciiced e 


; Wayland, presides. 


ambridge, that 





| confession to a priest.” 


Forbes, since united with Roman church 
only as voluntary. and not imperative. and that 
| he places the whole matter on the ground or 
which it stands in the Communion Ofice in the 
| Prayer Book 

| srite CUANGS 


Heal Couneil recently held. the 
Sob. Higgins te the Church of 


wis dissolved, 


At an &eclesi 





relation of Key 


the Pileriins 


tal . 
. Phe reason for this 


OT setion was. the peeuliar tenure by which the 
I vi 


a tenure involving then ie 


NT sucie tv held their plaice of worship the ha 
the Lowell Institute 
the | expenses beyond the iv ability tomeet. Rev. Mar 


‘ins. formerly an esteemed member of the 


| Methodist 


ef to the aff 


connection, has rently commended 


| hina ction and confidence of out 
ministers and churches. by his Christian eh 
Hie will doubtless 


ter and tabor wom The Tes 
] 


established as | 


fiel: 


amd prayer 


some olber 


} 


carries with him the best wi 
his late church and all bis brethrer 
An Keelesiastical Council lias been in seston for 
| several days in Wine ester, lately South Woburn 
- | to inquire into the eauses ofalienation betwee ithe 
| young and flourishing church in that place and 


pastor, Rev. J. MM Steele Phe issue has 


beon a dissolution of the pastoral tie, on gr 


their 


; of expedicney, and a recommendation of 
‘ani Steele to the confidence of the chur hes 


OLD sort ent ken 


+48 now ander 
A proposition has been made aud is now un 
| consideration, to add a colleague past lit to 
| 
old | the ministry of this church. ‘The rewsons given 
| 


. he ¢ ‘ h 
| for the movement are the wants of the erty, © 


large funds of the ehurch, and ancient usage 


Phe 


ereatly increased 


me of the society will soon he very 
and it is to be hoped that 
wisdom and uhanimity will pre side over thei 
cuneils. for the best 
| tiers and iy are intimately connected witht 


interests of our genom 


htened Christian action. 

RELIGION 
Jam happy to add in conclusion, that a hepe 
| ful religious interest seems to be spreading 1 
our community. ‘The hearts of many Christia 


stirred with earnest desires, and mans 


, ae reget 
wayers are ascending that God's work of 
pre; g 


are 


rues 


. me . sul 
; may extend and prevail. The united meetin 


prayer, sustained by the several evang lieal de- 
| nominations, has been growing in interest, ave 
| the last was most cheering as a sign of awakening 
| lite in many churches The morning prayer 
| meeting in the Old South Chapel has also been 
| characterized with deep solemnity and carpe’! 


hess. M. S. x. 
LEFTER FROM ENGLAND, 
MAncursTer, naam Jan, 23, 1842. 


The new Constitution made by Napoleon can- 


fo the Editors of the Independent : 
* fail to please the Union Safety Committee, 


many of your leading commercial editors, and 


tition to Congress to stop discussion on the great 


it has no definite plan; but is meant to hea fra- | son why we may suppose that these yentlemen 


ternal conference 
tions of the country respe 
f Christ's kingdom. 


fur sume response 





—9—————_—_ - — 


PRAYER FOR COLLEGES. 


Next Thursday will be the annual concert of 
We trust that it will he 
| generally observed, not only by the colleges but 
| by the churches throughout the land. 


prayer for Colleges. 


Central Presbyterian Church. 


Musicat.—Mr. Bradbury's choir of a thousand 
little songsters had their annual Floral Festival 
at the Tabernacle last week on Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings, and on Saturday afternoon. 
The house was prettily decorated. the audiences 
were large, the singing was excellent, and the 
whole affair a source of pure gratification to 
Itshould be repeated in May. The 
Harmonic Society will perform another Oratorio 
—ihe first of the year—at the Tabernacle on 
Monday evening next. Though neither Jenny 


thousands. 


e of brethren from remote sec- 
cting interests vital to 
We hope 
to these suggestions. 


There is 
need both at home and abroad of laborers in the 
ould have | work of the ministry; and to secure these there 
position had been adhered | is need of revivals in the churches and especially 
It is to be regretted that this daly 
of prayer does not occur earlier in the year, for 
jin many colleges the spring examination, exhi- 
bition, and vacation, come so soon after that they 
often dissipate the promise of the day. Perhaps 
| by general consultation among College officers, 
an earlier day could be agreed upon. It will be 
seen by the notice in another column, that ar- 
rangements have been made for a meeting at the 


will be pleased is that when the clamor was 
raised a year ago that the Union was in dangét 
and that the trade of New York would sufier, 
and that several disinterested patriots wished to 
serve their country by being its President, theso 
classes, and many more, were willing to have a 
law passed atrocious in its design. execrable in 
its details, cruel in its execution, and in its influ- 
ence sapping the very fuund ations on which the 
fabric of our institutions rest, vizZ., Our accounta- 
bility to God, and the eternal principles of right 
and wrong. 

These people in New York were willing to 
purchase peace at any price, 80 are the French 
[rade in New York was threatened, so it was 1D 
France. The Fugitive Luw was passed by Con- 
gress, a few helpless fugitives remorseless y went 
back to slavery, confidence came back, prosper''y 
returned. Soin France. Trade was bad, prices 
low, public stock 5 per cents 91. But look what 
a glorious change within a few days. Some 
thousands of fugitives sent off to Cayenne, among 
whom are 85 representatives, ten or twelve gen- 
crals, editors, authors, and politicians, as remorse 
ly sent off as Bulding from Poughkeepsi¢ 
Peace has returned, 5 per cents 104, flour has 


risen 15 francs a sack, wool 15 per cent., coffon 
10 per cent. Trade very brisk. nee “A 
The 


Money plenty at present. 
Equality and Frateraity erased, 
Artillery and Cavelry: 
rds to be 
Commis 


full of orders. 
words Liberty, 
and replaced by Infantry, 
| would recommend these three lust wo 
put over the offices of the United States 
sioners. : 

The events now transpiring ! 
make many Americans reflect upo? 


pn Europe must 
the tendency 














nets 














1852. 


of our own institutions, and of p 
the United States for a few yer 
their own course in relation te 
and whither their own timidit 
and an unthinking throng abo 

lL enclose you a copy of an e 
ter from India. It comes from 
known in America. He is bo 
competent authority on the sul 
India. At 


Manchester, a discussion a 


the table of a fre 
vost 
the real state of servitude in fh 
of the Philade!phia bar, of h 
ments, romarked that India bein 
Wilberivree act, left slavery 
country. No one was prepar 
high an authority, but a gentle 
the trouble to write to Indi 
received the enclosed clear 5 
whole subject. As much misa 
on this subject in the United & 
Will vive this extract a place in 
Yours truly, 


“| know not where Mr 
mation, but he is totally at far 
matter. Men who are governed 
which they have no controlmay 
bul they are only so in’ the pol 
word. In this sen« the people 
slaves, for they have no voice w 
own government. Put 
totally different kind of slavery. 
was the subj { 


there i 









* alisets 


it of y 

slavery. \oiman ra l Sata 
yet ; y tree but the nes 
both ? f ‘fyand pers nally a 8 
contye! over his own person, s¢ 


his soul. lis labor is not A 
other's capital. He eannot tak 
ket he likes, he cannot apply i 
cho Both he and it belong 
deal with pretty much as he ph 
is not the ease in British India 
boueht or sol! nor can hehe. | 
freedom of action, is the owner « 
which he ean dispose of'as he ple 
setly in the position of a laborer 
to his being transferred with the { 
a imistuke. In Russia thatis so, 
Here the ryot is generally a farn 
of land, which he ean throw up 
and quit the neighborhood or t! 
Vike This is very different. fr 
cither of a slave in America or 9 
Where a man buys an estate, ei 
or America, and there are nume 
laborers upon it, he does not turn 
mits them to remain on the old te 
ones us they ean agree to. But 
that in such a case these tenar 
were fransfirve! with the land 
when Mr. (now Sir dames) Matl 
island of Lewis, there were 17.0 
who can say that they were tra 
cel? Tt would be the same it 
any one to buy Wadsworth’s esta 
valley The Indian ryot is nos 
with the lind than white tena 
would be in such a ease. In so 
States security is sometimes ta 
that he will not desert his village 
only mode in which he is eve rt 


coe 


Bat thatis notin J b dads 
native States where it 7 found, i 
very extensively, and is rarely n 
© The Indian ryot, then, is nei 
slave, nov is he lied to the land 


master of his own person and dab 


laborer is. or a white man is in 
he isu free as reway j he hand 
British India, asa farmer in Oh 
is. Wilborforee’s aet did met. 
beeause it was totally inappli 
Phe circumstances of tidia non 
admitted of it than did those of 
° 

The Azree Critoren Vhe 
dren are bee hitetae oly eisol it 
tion, Crowds now visit (hem d 
evidently improving in the mani 
tellivence and ofa capacity fori 
yet, however. we baye seen no tl 


geution of their oricin and their | 


terists lromat it 


dieal an they 


tlemen It ts ter be Loped that ! 
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